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FROM DANIEL H. KRUGER 



Michigan State University, 

School of Labor and Industrial Relations, 

East Laming, Mich., November 8, 1071. 

Sir. William Smith, 

Staff Director , Senate Select Committee on Equal Education , 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bill: Enclosed are two copies of the revised prepared text. The 
lopulation section has been revised extensively to include data as requested 
yy the Senators. 

If you have any questions, please call me. 

Warmest best wishes. 

Sincerely, _ TT „ 

Daniel H. Kruger, 
Professor of Industrial Relations. 

Enclosure. 



The Sooio-Eoonomic Indicators of Michigan — Implications for Education 

(By Daniel H. Kruger*, Professor of Industrial Relations, School of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Michigan State University) 

Testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Equal Educational Opportunity , 
October 20, 1971, Washington, D.C, 

Michigan, one of the Great Lakes states, is one of itlie important manufactur- 
ing states in the nation. Michigan and Detroit are synonymous with the auto- 
mobile industry. The automobile put the world on wheels and this state and 
Detroit on the map. Michigan has 4,5 percent of the Nat on’s population which 
makes it the seventh largest state. „ , . 

There are three identifiable sections of the state — the southern part of the 
Lower Peninsula where approximately 90 percent of the population resides, 
the northern part of the Lower Peninsula which is mostly rural and the Upper 
peninsula wh'.ch is mostly forest. The iron and copper mining industry is located 
here. The famous Mackinaw Bridge joins the Upper Peninsula with the Lower 

^ddfigan is a microcosm of the United States. Within its borders, it has a 
large metropolitan area, large rural areas and depressed areas, It has giant 

♦Mr. William Curlngton, Graduate Student, School of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Michigan State University, nssisted In the collection find nnnlyscs of the dntn. 

(9908) 
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manufacturing Anns which are world wide. It is an !ni]>ortnnt agricultural 
state. It has a critical unemployment problem. It has racial problems. It has 
a growing Spanish surname population. Its products are an important part of 
American foreign trade. And its principal industries are affected by the Nation’s 
foreign trade policy. It has several ports. It is located adjacent to a foreign 
country, Canada. Its population in terms of racial and ethnic composition is 
heterogeneous. It is a wealthy state but has a poverty problem. It has a long 
history of support of public education dating back to the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787. It is a state very sensitive to changes in economic conditions because 
of the high proportion of its workers involved in the manufacturing of durable 
goods. Lastly, it is a state trying to develop a series of solutions to its internal 
complex social and economic problems. 

In this paper, an effort will be made to analyze the socio-economic indicators 
which pinpoint the important socio-economic problems of Michigan. Out of 
such an analysis will come implications for the State’s elementary and sec- 
ondary public school system. The socio-economic indicators examined include 
population, income, employment, education, state and local taxes, proverty 
index, Title I eligibility, student enrollment and estimated expenditures for 
public education. 

Population 

The 1070 census shows that Michigan has a population of 8,875,083, an increase 
of 13.4 percent over the 1900 census. The whitle population during the decade 
increased 10.6 percent whereas the Black population increased 38.1 percent. In 
1970, Blacks and other races accounted for 11.7 percent of the population com- 
pared with 0.2 percent in I960. There are almost one million Blacks and 51,000 
other racial groups in the State in 1970. By comparison, in 1060 there were 

718.000 Blacks and 10,700 other racial groups. A significant factor in the increase 
in the State’s Black population was in-state migration. During the decade over 

100.000 Blacks moved into Michigan, probably in search of better economic 
opportunities. 

Of the 8,875,083 people in Michigan 75.3 percent or 0,087,672 live in the ten 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA) in the state. The white popula- 
tion inside the SMSA’s increased 10.6 percent between I960 and 1070 as compared 
with ft 38.5 percent increase for the Blacks. 938,000 or 94 percent of the 991,000 
Blacks in the state live in SMSA’s. In contrast the Census data indicate that 
within the central cities of these SMSA’s that the Black population increased 39.6 
percent while the white population declined 17.3 percent. Eighty-two percent of 
the Black population in Michigan lives in the central cities. 

Outside the central cities, the white population increased 27.4 percent. Of the 

5.831.000 whites living ir the SMSA, 4 T 191,000 or 72 percent live outside the 
central cities. The blacks living outside the central cities increased 32.1 percent, 
but this increase is somewhat misleading since the date for the base year 1960 
are low. 129,000 blacks or 13 percent of the total black population live outside 
of the central cities. 

Two million white population in 1970 lived outside the SMSA’s. This repre- 
sents 25.5 percent of the total white population in Michigan. Between 1960 and 
1970, the white population living outside the SMSA’s increased 10.4 percent. 
Only 53,000 blacks or 5,3 percent of the total black population live outside 
SMSA’s. 

Since three-fourths of Michigan’s imputation lives within the boundaries of the 
state’s ten SMSA’s,. it is important to examine carefully the growth and composi- 
tion of the population in those areas. Table I shows a comparison of the racial 
composition in each of the 10 SMSA’s. In every SMSA, the percentage of non- 
white population in 1970 was 10 percent or more as compared with two in 
1900. The four are Detroit 18,0 percent, Saginaw 12.8 percent, Flint 12.6 percent, 
and Muskegon-Muskegon Heights 11,1 percent. In 1960, Detroit SMSA had 15.1 
percent non-white and Saginaw SMSA had 10 percent. 
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Each of the 10 SMSA’s registered Increases in total population between 1960 
and 1070 With the exception of Grand Rapids and to a lesser extent * lint, me 
percentage of increase in the white population In these SMSA’s has closely par- 
alleled the Increases in the total population of the area. The total population In 
the Grand Rapids SMSA Increased 10.7 percent while the white population in- 
creased 47 5 percent. Flint SMSA had an increase of 19.3 percent in total popu- 
lation and a 28.7 percent in white population. The range of increase in total popu- 
lation for all the SMSA’s was a low of 5 percent in Muskegon-Muskegon Heights 
SMSA to a high of 35.8 percent in the Ann Arbor SMSA. 

The rnn/e of percent increase in the white population in these 10 areas was 
a low of 2.2 percent in Muskegon-Muskegon Heights to a high of 47.5 percent 
in Grand Rapids. By contrast the proportion of non-white population In each 
of these 10 areas has been increasing at n much faster rate than both the rate of 
increase of the total population and of the white population. The range of in* 
crense in the proportion of non-white population was from a low of 21.3 percent 
in Jackson to a high of 105.0 percent in Lansing. Six of the . 0 SMSA's hnd more 
than a 50 percent increase in the number of non-whites duri ig the decade. 

The same pattern prevails when the data for the urbanised ureas within the 
SMSA’s are examined (Table II). The concept of urbanized area is used by the 
Census Bureau to focus on the more densely populated areas within the SMSA. 
These data indicate the population of the city and its suburbs. In the urbanized 
area of Detroit, for example, the proportion of non-white population Increased 
from 15.8 percent in 1900 to 19.5 percent In 1970. The numbers of non-white dur- 
ing the decade increased 38.2 percent. The total population in the urbanized 
area of Detroit increased 12.2 percent whereas the white population increased 
7 3 percent,. Of all the 10 urbanized areas in the state, Ann Arbor showed the 
largest Incrense in total population. 54.9 i>ercent which reflects the Inclusion of 
the students of the University of Michigan. The smallest, growth In total popula- 
tion during the decade was in Bay City with 73 percent. Ann Arbor also regis- 
tered the largest growth percentagewise in white population, with 52.8 percent. 
The lowest percentage growth in white population was in both Bay City and 
Muskegon Heights with 6.S percent. 

The highest rate of growth in non-white population in the 10 urbanized areas 
between 1960 and 1970 occurred in Lansing with 105.1 percent. Six of the 10 
urbanized areas exi>erienced increases in non-white population of 50 percent or 
more. 



TABLE I.— COMPARISON OF THE RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN THE STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
STATISTICAL AREAS, MICHIGAN, FOR THE YEARS 1960 AND 1970 



Area 



Ann Arbor 

Bay City 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing, 

Muskegon-Muskegon 

Heights 

Saginaw 



Percentage Increase, 1960-70 



Nonwhite 

population, 

1960 


Percent 

nonwhite, 

1960 


Nonwhite 

population. 

1970 


Percent 
nonwhite 
1970 | 


Total 

population 


White 


Nonwhite 


13, 097 


7.6 


20, 753 


8.9 


-f 35. 8 


+33.8 


+58.4 


700 


.7 


1,144 


1.0 


+9.6 


+9.2 


+63.4 


566, 988 


15.1 


780,211 


18.6 


+11.6 


+7.0 


+37. 6 


36, 990 


9.9 


62,604 


12.6 


+ 19.3 


+28.7 


+69.2 


15, 336 


4.? 


25, 927 


4.8 


+16.7 


+47.5 


+69.0 


7. 485 


5,7 


9,080 


6.3 


+8.5 


+7. 8 


+21.3 


6, 077 


3.6 


10,025 


5.3 


+18.8 


+ 16.6 


+74.8 


8,435 


2.8 


17, 346 


4.6 


+26.6 


+24.2 


+ 105.6 


13,051 


8.7 


17, 527 


11.1 


+5.0 


+2.2 


+34.2 


19,018 


10.0 


28, 092 


12.8 


+15.2 


+ 11.6 


+47.7 



Note* An SMSA is a county or group of contiguous counties which contains at least 1 city of 50,000 inhabitants or more 
or "twin cities” with , combined population of at least 50,000. In addition to the county, or counties containing such a 
city or cities, contiguous counties are included in an SMSA if, according to certain criteria, they are essentially metropolitan 
In character and are socially and economically integrated with the city. 

Source: 1960 U.S. Census of Population, U.S. Bureau of Census; 1970 U.S, Census of Population , U.S. Bureau of Census. 
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TABI.E II.— COMPARISON OF THE RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN THE URBANIZED AREAS OF 





MICHIGAN FOR THE YEARS 1960 AND 1970 








Area 


Nonwhite 

population, 

1960 


Percent 

nonwhite, 

1960 


Nonwhite 

population, 

1976 


Percent - 
nonwhite 
D70 


Percentage increase, 1960-70 
Total 

population White Nonwhite 


Ann Arbor 


10, 393 


9.0 


18,269 


10.2 


i +54.9 


+52.8 


+75.3 


Bay City 


651 


.9 


1.018 


1.3 


+7.3 


+6.8 


+56.7 


Detroit 


560, 522 


15.8 


775, 065 


19.5 


+ 12.2 


+7.3 


+38.2 


Flint 


36, 381 


13.1 


61, 172 


18.5 


+ 18.8 


+11.4 


+68.1 


Grand Rapids 


15,095 


5.1 


24,748 


7.0 


+ 19.9 


+17.4 


+63.9 


Jackson 


4, 783 


6.7 


6, 432 


8.2 


+ 10. D 


+9. 4 


+34.4 


Kalamazoo 


5,721 


4.9 


9,909 


6.5 


i 31.5 


+29.2 


+73.2 


Lansing 


8, 082 


4.8 


16,583 


7.2 


+35.5 


+32.1 


+105. 1 


Muskegon-Muskegon 
Heights. 


11,707 


12.3 


16, 285 


15.4 


+ 10.9 


+6.8 


+39.1 


Saginaw 


18, 677 


14.5 


27, 497 


18.6 


+ 14.2 


+8.7 


+47.2 



1 This shows an upward bias because the 1970 census counted college students as residents of th? community in which 
they went to school. 

Note : An urbanized area contains at least 1 city of 50,000 inhabitants or more, as well as the surrounding closely settled 
incorporated places and unincorporated areas. 

Source: 1960 U.S. Census of the Population; 1970 U.S. Census of the Population. 

A more dramatic picture of the changing rncinl mix of the population can be 
found by examining the urban places or central cities of these 10 SMSA’s (Table 
III). In six of the 10 central cities, the total population declined (luring the 
decade: Jackson — 10.3 percent; Detroit — 9.5 percent; Bay City — 9.3 percent; 
Saginaw — 0.5 percent; Muskegon — 4.0 percent; and Flint with a decrease of 1.8 
percent. 

Seven of the 10 central cities had decreases in white population during the 
decade: Detroit — 29 percent: Saginaw — 15.5 percent; Flint — 14.8 percent; Mus- 
kegon — 11.1 percent; Bay City — 10 percent and Kalamazoo experienced the 
smallest decline — 0.1 percent. Seven of the 10 urban places registered increases 
in the non-white population of 50 percent or more. 

Table III also reveals that proportion of non-white population has increased 
dramatically in these 10 urban places. In Detroit central city, the proportion of 
non-white population rose from 29.2 percent to 44.5 percent between 1900 and 
1970. Over a fourth of (28.6 percent) the population of Flint was non-white in 
1970 compared to 17.7 percent in 1960. One fourth (25 percent) of the population 
of Saginaw was non-white in 1970 while in 1900 it was 17 percent. Six of the 
remaining 10 central cities now have a non-white population ranging from 9 per- 
cent in Ann Arbor to 15 percent in Muskegon. Bay City has about 2 percent of 
its population non-white. I 

TABLE III. — COMPARISON OF RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN SELECTED URBAN PLACES, i 

MICHIGAN, FOR THE YEARS 1960 AND 1970 



Placo 


Nonwhite 

population, 

1960 


Percent 

nonwhite, 

1960 


Nonwhite 

population, 

1970 


Percent ■ 
nonwhite, 
1970 


Percentage Increase, 1960-197Q f 


Total 

population 


White 


Nonwhite 


Ann Arbor 


4,377 


6.5 


8, 891 


9.0 


+48.2 


+44.2 


+105. 1 


Bay City 


589 


1.1 


890 


1.8 


-9.3 


-10.0 


+51.1 


Detroit 


487,682 


29.2 


672, 609 


44.5 


-9.5 


-29.0 




F39.7 


Flint 


34,858 


17.7 


55,288 


28.6 


-1.8 


-14.8 




1-58.6 


Grand Rapids 


14,716 


8.3 


23,717 


12.0 


+11.5 


+33.1 




-61.1 


Jackson 


4,716 


9.3 


6, 322 


13.9 


-10.3 


-14.8 




1-34.0 


Kalamazoo 


5,499 


6.7 


9,068 


10.6 


+ 4.2 


-.1 




H64.9 


Lansing 


7,007 


6.5 


13, 286 


10.1 


+22.0 


+17.3 




H89.6 


Muskegon 


3,811 


8.2 


6, 694 


15.0 


-4.0 


-11.1 


H 


-75.6 


Saginaw 


16,705 


17,0 


22, 962 


25.0 


-6.5 


-15.5 


+37.4 



1 Within an SMSA the urban place constitutes the central city. 

Source: 1960 U.S. Census of the Population; 1970 U.S. Census of the Population. 
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In summary, the central cities of the State are losing population. The whites’ 
are moving out of the central cities whereas the black population is increasing. 
Whites are moving to the suburbs or the urbanized ring. To obtain the popula- 
tion in the urbanized ring, one subtracts the population of the urban place or 
central city from the population of the urbanized area (population of urbanized 
area minus population of urban place equals population of urbanized ring). As 
Table IV shows 3 of the 10 urbanized rings have a white population of 09 percent 
or more (Jackson, Bay City and Grand Rapids). Five have white populations 
ranging from 91.8 percent to 99 percent — Kalamazoo, Lansing, Detroit, Flint 
and Saginaw. The urbanized ring of Muskegon-Muskegon Heights 1ms the 
highest proportion of non-white 15.8 percent while Ann Arbor has 11.8 percent 
non-white. The urbanized rings for the most part are almost all white. 

In the urbanized ring of Detroit, only 4.2 percent of the population is non-white, 
but within the Detroit central city, as noted previously, non-whites account for 
44.5 percent of the population. Put another way, 73.7 percent of the total white 
population of the Detroit urbanized area lives in the urbanized ring, i.e. outside 
of the central city. This means that 2,357,448 whites out of the total white 
population in the Detroit urbanized area of 3,196,320 live in the urbanized ring. 
838,872 whites and 672,609 non-whites lived in Detroit central city in 1970. 

The racial composition of the populations in smaller urban places throughout 
the state is also changing dramatically as evidenced in Table V. Of the 19 urban 
places selected, 12 had decreases in total population, 15 had decreases in white 
population. Only two had decreases in non-white population, the remaining 17 
urban places had increases in non-white population. Ten of these 19 urban places 
lmd 20 percent or more non-white population in 1970. Four have non-white popula- 
tion of 40 percent or more in 1970 while none had this proportion in 1960. The 
population pattern of these smaller urban places parallels that of the 10 major 
urban places in the state. All of the urban places in Tables III and V are in 
the southern part of the State. 

TABLE IV.— COMPARISON OF RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN URBANIZED RINGS », MICHIGAN 1970 



Ring 


Total ring 
population 


White 

population 


Nonwhite Percentage 

population white 


Percentage 

black 


Ann Arbor 


78,860 


69, 572 


9, 288 


88.2 


11.8 


Bay City 

Detroit 


28,650 


28, 522 


128 


99.5 


. 5 


2,459,904 


2,357,448 


102,456 


95.8 


4.2 


Flint 


136,909 


131,025 


5, 884 


95.7 


4.3 


Grand Rapids 


155,112 


154,081 


1,031 


99.3 


.7 


Jackson 


33,077 


32,967 


110 


99.6 


.4 


Kalamazoo 


66,551 


65,710 


9, 068 


98.7 


1.3 


Lansing 


98,029 


94, 732 


3,297 


96.6 


3.4 


Muskegon-Muskegon Heights 


61,011 


51,420 


9,591 


84.2 


15. 8 


Saginaw 


55,755 


51,220 


4, 535 


91.8 


8.2 



i The population of an urbanized ring is derived by subtracting the population of a central city urban place, from the 
urbanized area of the city. This isolates the population of the suburbs. 

Source: 1970 U.S. Census of Population. 
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TABLE V.-COMPARISON OF RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN SELECTED URBAN PLACE, ■ 
MICHIGAN— FOR THE YEARS 1960 AND 1970 



Nonwhite Percent 

population nonwhite 
Place 1960 { 1960 


Nonwhite Percent 

population nonwhite 
1970 - 1970 


Percentage increase 1960-70 
Total 

population White Nonwhite 


Albion 

Battle Creek 


2,600 

6,713 


20.4 

15.2 


3,088 

8,019 


25.5 
2a 6 


-5.0 

-11.9 


LL 

i cno 


+18.7 

+19.4 


Benton Harbor 


4,841 


25.3 


9, 773 


59.3 


-13.9 


-511 


+ 101. 0 


Buchanon 


464 


8.7 


511 


11.0 


• -110 


-13.9 


+10. 1 


Dowagiac 


957 


13.3 


1,040 


15.8 


-8.7 


-11.2 


+1 6 


East Lansing 


754 


2.5 


2,424 


5.1 


+57.4 


+53.2 


+221.4 


Ecorsc.. 


5, 770 


33.3 


6,795 


38.8 


+ 1.1 ■ 


-7.2 


+17.7 


Hamtramck. . _ 


4,949 


14.5 


3,418 


12.5 


— 2 a 2 


-18.3 


—30. 9 


Highland Park 


8, 145 


21.4 


20, 167 


56.9 


-6.9 


-48.9 


+147. 5 


Inkster 


13,566 


34.7 


17,329- 


44.9 


-1.3 


—16.7 


+27. 7 


Mount Clemens 


2, 458 


11.7 


3,419 


16.7 


-2.6 


-10 


+39.0 


Muskegon Heights. 

Niles 


7,547 

747 


38.6 

5.4 


9,084 
1, 129 


52.5 

8.7 


— 11. 5 
-6.2 


—31. 6 
-9.4 


+20. 3 
+51.1 


Pontiac 


13,979 


17.0 


23,451 


27.5 


+3.7 


-9.4 


+67. 7 


River Rouge 


5, 879 


32.4 


5,166 


32.4 


— 12.1 


-12.1 


—12.1 


Romeo 


222 


6.7 


276 


6.9 


+20.6 


+213 


+24.3 


South Haven 


504 


8.2 


795 


12.3 


+5.2 


+. 5 


+57. 7 


Three Rivers.. 


226 


3.2 


581 


7.9 


+3.7 


-1.3 


+157.0 


Ypsilanti 


4,736 


22.6 


6, 025 


,, 2a4 


+40.9 


+44.9 


+27. 2 



1 Urban places— all incorporated and unincorporated places of 2,500 Inhabitants or more. 

Sources: 1960 U.S. Census of the Population, 1970 U.S. Census of the Population. 

Age Distribution 

Over one-third (36.6 percent) of the 1970 population Is under 18 years of age. 
Over 50 percent (54.9 percent) is between 18 to 64 yenra of age and 8.5 percent 
of the state’s population is 65 years and over. These age distributions are almost 
Identical with those for the 1960 population : 37.8 percent under 18, 54 percent 
18-64 and 8.2 percent 65 years and older. 

An analysis of the 1070 data by age cohort shows that there has been a de- 
crease of 17 percent in the age group 0-4 years during the decade 1960-70. 
This is the largest decrease In any of the age cohorts as indicated ’n Table VI. 
Two other age cohorts experienced decreases. There was a 9.3 percent decrease 
in the 30-34 age group and a 14.7 percent decrease in the 35-39 cohort. The two 
largest Increases were in the age cohorts 15-19.and 20-24. The former increased 
54.7 percent and the latter 57.7 percent. These increases reflect the baby born 
in the post war period, 1946-1955. 

TABLE VI— AGE DISTRIBUTION OF MICHIGAN POPULATION, 1960 AN0 1S70 
[In thousands] 



Age in years 


1960 


Percent change 
1970 1960 to 1970 


Age in 


0 to 4 


969 


804 


-17. n 


40 to 44. 


5 to 9 


879 


924 


5.1 


45 to 49. 


10 to 14 


744 


979 


31.7 


50 to 54. 


15 to 19 


564 


873 


54.7 


55 to 59. 


20 to 24 


447 


703 


57.7 


60 to 64. 


25 to 29 


474 


594 


25.3 


65 to 69. 


30 to 34 


539 


489 


-9.3 


70 to 74. 


35 to 39 


556 


474 


-14.7 


75 plus.. 



Source: 1970 U.S. Census of Population. 



Percent change 
1960 1970 1960 to 1970 



509 


528 


3.8 


461 


529 


14.7 


398 


478 


20.0 


353 


411 


16.6 


293 


336 


14.8 


251 


264 


5.0 


184 


203 


10.3 


203 


286 


40.9 



family Formation 

There are 2,181,816 families in Michigan. Of this number— 1,262,763 or 57.8 
percent have children under 18 years of ago. These families have a total of 
{,073,963 children under 18 years distributed as follows : 919,993 children under 
) years of age, and 2,153,970 children 6 to 17 years of age. 

Of the children under 18 years of age, 2,695,802 are white and 361,256 are 
Black. Put another way, 87 percent of the children under 18 years of age are 
vhite and 11 8 percent are Black. Of the children under 6 years of age 755,938 

n 
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(82 percent) are white and 112,904 (12.3 percent) are Black. There are 1,894,979 
(87.9 percent) white children and 248,352 (11.5 percent) Black children 0-17 
years of age. 

The proportion of Black children under 18 years of age generally follows the 
proportion of Black population of the state which is 11.7 percent. 

Income 

Income received by Michigan residents is an important socio-economic indica- 
tor. The standard or style of living is a function of income. In many instances, 
income is a factor which determines where one lives. The degree to which in- 
dividuals may be willing to support their school systems is also a function of 

income. _ , 

There are several sources of data available on the income of Michigan resi- 
dents. One is per capita income; another is data from income tax returns; a 
third source is income data by county. Each will be briefly discussed. 

Between 1960 and 1970, the total personal income in Michigan rose from $18.2 
billion to $36.7 billion, an increase of 100 percent. The per capita personal income 
increased from $2,323 to $4,121, a gain of 78 percent (Table VII). By comparison, 
the per capita personal income of the U.S. rose from $2,219 to $3,907, or 70 per- 
cent. The average annual percent increase in Michigan during this period was 
5.7 percent and in the U.S. 7.7 percent. In one year 1961, a recession year, 
Michigan’s per capita income declined 1.2 percent as compared with 0.4 percent 
decline in U.S. per capita income. In all other years,, there was an increase in 
both Michigan and the U.S. per capita income. In Michigan, the increase ranged 
from a low of 3.2 percent in 1960 to a high of 9.8 per cent in 1968. Nationally, tlie 
increase ranged from a low of 4.1 percent in 1900 and a 11.9 percent gain in 1965. 

TABLE VI1.-U.S. TOTAL AND MICHIGAN TOTAL AND PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME, 1960-70 



Year 


Michigan 


United States i 


Michigan per capita 




Amount 
i (millions) 


Percent 

change 


Amount 

(millions) 


Percent 

change 


Amount 


Percent Percent of 

change United States 


1960 


.... $18,203 


4.1 


$398, 725 


4.7 


$2,323 


3.2 


104.9 


1961- _ „ 


i8,i3i 


—.4 


414,411 


3.9 


2,294 


-1.2 


101.3 


1962 


19,320 


6.6 


440,192 


6.2 


2,430 , 


5.9 


102.6 


1963 


20,787 


7.6 


463.053 


5.2 


2,575 


6.0 


104.8 


1964 


22,701 


9.2 


494,913 


6.9 


2,768 


7.5 


106.9 


1965 


. . . ... 25.398 


11.9 


538,949 


8.3 


3,032 


9.5 


109.5 


1966 


27.680 


9.0 


583,829 


8.9 


3,242 


6.9 


108.6 


1967 


29,142 


5.3 


625, 490 


7.1 


3,367 


3.9 


106. 3 


1968 


_ ... 32,222 


10.6 


684, 442 


9.4 


3,697 


9.8 


107. 8 


1969 


35,010 


8.7 


744,479 


8.8 


3,976 


7. 5 


107. 6 


1970 


. 36,658 


4.7 


796, 593 


7.0 


4, 121 


3. 6 


105.4 



* Personal income estimates tor tne urmea Mates are ine sum oi auie yeisunai mwmw him 
U.S. personal income which indudes individuals stationed abroad. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 1970 estimates by the Executive Office. 

Another way to compare per capita in Michigan with that of the United 
States Is to ^examine the relationship of one to another, i.e., Michigan’s per 
capita income as a percent of that of the United States. In 1960, Micjiigans 
per capita income was 104.9 percent of the U.S. and in 1970, it was 105.4 per- 
cent In 1961, the relationship was the lowest, 101.3 percent and in 1965, the 
highest, 109.5 percent. 

Table VIII shows Federal income tax returns by adjusted gross income classes 
for both 1963 and 1968. In 1963, 10.3 percent of the returns were under 1,000 as 
compared with 9.4 percent in 1968. Over one- third of the returns in 1963 and 
almost three-tenths of 1968 were in the $1,000 to $5,000 class. Put another way 
In 1963, 45,3 percent of the returns were under $5,000 compared to 38.1 percent 
In 1968. Forty percent of the returns in 1963. but only 30 percent in 1968, were 
In the $5,000 to $10,000 class. Thus in 1963, 85 percent of the returns were under 
$10,000 compared wlth'68 percent in 1968. Accordingly, 15 percent of the returns 
In 1963 were $10,000 and over compared with 32 percent In 1968. The proportion 
of returns $10,000 and over doubled between 1963 and 1968. The proportion of 
returns In the $10,000 to $15,000. class rose from 11.7 percent in 1963 to 208 
percent in 1968. The most significant increase occurred In the $15,000 to $25,000 
class which rose from 2.9 percent in 1963 to 9.0 percent in 1968. 
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TABLE VIII.— NUMBER OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURNS BY ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME CLASS, 

MICHIGAN, 1963 AND 1968 



Adjusted gross income class 



None 

Un^er $1,000 

$1,000 to $5,000.... 
$5,000 to $10,000... 
$10,000 to $15,000. 
$15,000 to $25,000. 
$25,000 to $50,000.. 
Over $50, 000 

Total 



1963 Percent 1968 Percent 



12, 348 


0.5 


263, 063 


9.8 


940, 119 


35.0 


1,078,964 


40.2 


314,395 


11.7 


77, 806 


2.9 


24,696 


.9 


6,726 


.2 


2,682, 101 


100.0 



13, 516 


0.4 


285, 597 


9. 0 


912,115 


28.7 


935,294 


29. 5 


660, 594 


20.0 


286,246 


9.8 


58,903 


1.8 


16, 822 


.5 



3,169,060 99.7 



Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income 1963 and Statistics of Income 1968. 



The most recent available data on income by county in Michigan are for 1967. 
Table IX has data by income ranges for each county. These data show : 

— 15 counties have 20-30 percent of their households with annual cash in- 
comes under $5,000; 

— 27 counties have 30-40 percent of their households with annual cash in- 
comes under $5,000 ; 

— 30 counties have 40-50 percent of their households with annual cash in- 
comes under $5,000 ; and 

— 7 counties have over 50 percent of their households with annual cash in- 
comes under $5,000. 

Seventy-nine out of the 83 counties have one-fifth or more of their households 
with annual cash incomes under $5,000. Thirty senven counties have two-fifths 
or more of their households with annual cash incomes under $5,000. 

Viewed another way, 55 of the 83 counties have 20 percent or more of their 
households with annual cash incomes under $3,000 ; 7 counties have 30 percent 
or more of their households with annual cash incomes under $3,000; 1 county 
has 40 percent or more of its households with annual cash incomes under $3,000. 

All of the counties with 40 percent or more of the households with incomes 
under $5,000 are located in the Northern part of the Lower Peninsula and in 
the Upper Peninsula. 

TABLE IX.-PERCENTAGE OF HDU5EHDL0S BY CASH INCOME GRDUPS, IN MICHIGAN, BY COUNTIES, 1967 1 



Percentage of households 



Counties 


0 to 84,999 


83,000 
to 84,999 


85,000 
to 87,999 


$8,000 
to $9,999 


810, 000+ 


Alcona 


- 28.6 


17.2 


27.7 


10.2 


16.3 


Alger 


28. 2 


16.6 


31.3 


13.8 


10.1 


Allegan 


19.2 


12.4 


30.2 


16.6 


21.6 


Alpena 




11.0 


26.7 


19.9 


23.1 


Antrim 


28.5 


19.3 


28.7 


11.1 


12.4 


Arenac.. 


26.3 


17.9 


28.5 


11.5 


15.8 


Baraga 


31.7 


18.9 


28.7 


10.8 


9.9 


Barry 


20.5 


13.1 


26.1 


16.1 


24.2 


Bay 


15.8 


10.1 


26.0 


19.4 


28.7 


Bewie... 


22.2 


15.3 


27.4 


15.8 


19.3 


Berrien... 


18.3 


10.7 


25.1 


' 17.4 


28.5 


Branch 


22.7 


13.7 


25.5 


13.4 


24.7 


Calhoun. 


17.7 


9.9 


23.5 


16.7 


32.2 


Cass 




12.7 


28.9 


15.3 


21.9 


Charlevoix 




16.3 


30.9 


12.9 


15.5 


Cheboygan 


26.9 


18.2 


27.5 


12.3 


15.1 


Chippewa 


....... . 24.0 . 


18.8 


31.9 


12.4 


12.9 


Clare 


27.9 


16.2 


26.8 


13.8 


15.3 


Clinton 




12.1 


28.6 


17.0 


26.2 


Crawford 


25.7 


16.3 


29.9 


15.4 


12.7 


Delta 




17.2 


33.8 


12.5 


12.0 


Dickinson 


25.8 


18.4 


31.5 


12.6 


11.7 


Eaton 


15.2 


12.0 


27.0 


16.9 


28.9 


Emmet 


25.4 


15.1 


28.1 


•15.0 


16.4 


Genesee 


12.8 


9.4 . 


30.4 


17.5 


29.9 


Gladwin... 


27.0 


16.8 


25.6 


17.2 


13.4 


Gogebic 


26.2 


22.4 


.34.1 


9.4 


7.9 


Grand Traverse..; 


20.4 


11.5 


24.7 


15.4 


28.0 



See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE IX.-PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS BY CASH INCOME GROUPS, IN MICHIGAN, BY COUNTIES 

1967< — Continued 



Counties 



0 to $4,999 



Percentage of households 



$3,000 
to $4,999 



$5,000 
to $7,999 



$ 8,000 

to $9,999 



$ 10 , 000 + 



Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce_ 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 

State total 



21.5 


13.9 


27.6 


14.8 


22. 


24.5 


15.4 


26.9 


13.9 


19.3 


30.3 


19.9 


31.1 


8.8 


9.9 


28.8 


17.9 


27.6 


10.6 


15. 1 


14.9 


10.9 


27.8 


16.6 


29.8 


20.7 


14.2 


29.6 


14.5 


21.0 


21.4 


17.3 


28.9 


13.3 


19. 1 


24.5 


17.9 


29.2 


14.3 


14.1 


21.8 


14.4 


25.8 


14.6 


23.4 


14.4 


10.4 


23.3 


18.4 


33. 5 


14.2 


9.4 


25.2 


18.1 


33.1 


28.4 


19.6 


26.8 


12.5 


12.7 


15.1 


10.5 


25.8 


17.5 


31.1 


29.6 


24.1 


35.2 


6.2 


4.9 


41.8 


17.8 


23.4 


8.1 


8.9 


18.8 


13.3 


29.7 


14.1 


24.1 


25.1 


17.6 


26.9 


11.7 


18.7 


18.8 


11.9 


27.9 


18.1 


23.3 


18.5 


12.4 


25.0 


16.1 


28.0 


27.5 


16.3 


27.0 


9.5 


19.7 


26.4 


20.5 


27.8 


10.9 


14.4 


7.0 


7.1 


23.7 


21.0 


41.2 


19.9 


12.3 


26.2 


17.8 


23.8 


19.4 


16.7 


35.5 


15.0 


13.4 


21.0 


14.8 


24.3 


17.1 


22.8 


29.3 


16.6 


25.7 


11.9 


16. 5 


26.9 


22.5 


32.1 


9.4 


9.1 


14.3 


7.5 


19.6 


21.4 


37.2 


30.4 


19.8 


26.8 


9.1 


13.9 


15.9 


12.1 


32.4 


17.3 


22.3 


24.7 


15.8 


28.0 


14.1 


17.4 


35.5 


18.9 


21.2 


12.6 


11.8 


15.3 


10.3 


31.0 


19.3 


24.1 


26.8 


15.2 


26.5 


13.8 


17.7 


7.4 


6.6 


20.8 


18.0 


47.2 


23.7 


13.2 


23.0 


15.7 


24.4 


31.8 


18.5 


23.8 


10.6 


15.3 


27.6 


16.3 


33.1 


13.4 


9.6 


27.4 


15.9 


29.2 


12.2 


15. 3 


31.5 


14.3 


25.3 


11.6 


17.3 


21.7 


15.3 


31.8 


18.3 


16.9 


13 6 


10.3 


31.7 


18.6 


25.8 


22.2 


13.9 


25.7 


15.7 


22. 5 


29.6 


15.2 


23.2 


12.7 


19. 3 


15.5 


10.0 


29.4 


17.5 


27.6 


20.4 


11.8 


24.0 


16.9 


26.9 


19.8 


13.0 


26.7 


15.1 


25.4 


26.0 


17.9 


27.0 


11.9 


17.2 


29.9 


19.0 


32.8 


10.3 


8.0 


17.5 

21.3 


11.1 

14.9 


27.8 

30.1 


16.3 

13.1 


27.3 

20.6 


24.6 


14.0 


27.2 


14.3 


19.9 


14.4 


9.3 


19.5 


15.6 


41. 2 


12.1 


9.5 


24.2 


17.5 


36. 7 


22.9 


14.7 


28.4 


14.6 


19.4 


14.3 


10.3 


25.6 


14.2 


32.6 



i Source: Sales Management Magazine, Survey of Buying Power, June 10, 1968. 

Data on Income by race are available for the year, July 1968-June 1969, for 
&oth the city of Detroit and an area In the central city, heavily populated by 
Slacks. This special study, one of five covering major, cities "atiem, was 

conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Table X 
shows data for the entire city of Detroit and Table XI data for the survey area, 
[n the entire city of Detroit, 2.7 percent of families with four or more manors 
and 12.7 percent of the black families of similar size had incomes under W>W- 
Six percent of the white families with four or more members as compared with 
21 percent of black families of four members or more had annual incomes under 
$5,000. The proportion of black families under $5,000 annual income was more 
than three times that of white families. 
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In the city, about one-fifth of the black and other races families and one- 
seventh of the white families with four or more members had annual incomes 
of $5,000 to $7,999. Almost four-fifths (78.9 percent) of the white families and 
nearly three-fifths of the (57.C percent) black families had annual incomes of 
$8,000 or more. However, three fifths of the white families (59.8 percent) and 
slightly over two-fifths (42.3 percent) of the bktck families with four or more 
members had annual incomes of $10,000 or more. The median annual incomes of 
white families with four or more members was $11,218 as compared with $8,909 
for similar size black families. The annual median incomes of black families was 
79,4 percent of that for white families of this size. 

Of the families with two or more members in the city of Detroit, one-fifth 
(19.9 percent) of the white families and one-fourth (20 percent) of the black 
families had annual incomes under $5,000. Slightly over three-fifths (62 percent) 
of the white families of this size as compared with about one-half (51.0 percent) 
of the black families annual incomes in excess of $8,000. In the $10,000 plus an- 
nual income group, there were over two-fifths (43.9 percent) of the white fami- 
lies and over one-third (35.9 percent) black families. The median income for 
white families of two or more members was $9,217 and $8,217 for black families 
of this size. The annual median income of black families with two or more mem- 
bers was 89.1 percent of that for white families of similar size. 

TABLE X.-ANNUAL INCOME OF FAMILIES AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS IN DETROIT SURVEY AREA AND 
ENTIRE CITY BY RACE, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 > 

ENTIRE CITY OF DETROIT 



Money income 



Families (2 or more members): 

Total number 

Percent 

0 to 53, 499 

53,500 to 54,999 

55.000 to 57, 999 

58.000 to 59,999 

510.000 or more 

Median income 

Families (4 or more members): 

Total number 

Percent 

0 to 53, 499 

53,500 to 54,999... 

55.000 to 57,999 

58.000 to 59,999 

510.000 or more.. 

Median income 

Unrelated individuals: 

Total number 

Percent 

0 to 53, 499 

53,500 to 54, 999 

55.000 to 57,999 

58.000 to 59, 999 

310.000 or more 

Median Income 



families 


White 


Negroes and 
other races 


370,400 


222, 700 


147, 700 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


13.2 


11.7 


15.8 


9.0 


8.2 


10.2 


19.8 


18.2 


22.2 


17.3 


18.1 


16.0 


40.7 


43.9 


35.9 


58,847 


39,217 


58,217 


150,000 


83,500 


66,300 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


7.3 


2.7 


12.7 


5.8 


3.1 


8.2 


17.9 


15.3 


22.5 


17.3 


19.1 


15.8 


51.6 


59.8 


42.3 


510, 103 


511,218 


53,909 


139,600 


86,000 


53,600 


100.0 


100.0 


100.8 


53.4 


54.6 


51.9 


11.1 


10.8 


11.4 


21.0 


20.5 


21.6 


7.7 


7.3 


8.6 


6.8 


6.8 


6.9 


53,224 


53,151 


53,378 



> The sum of the individual items may not equal the total due to rounding. 

Source: Poverty— The Broad Outline, Detroit, Urban Employment Survey No. 1, Detroit, U.S. Department of Labor 
Bueau of Labor Statistics, North Central Region, pp. 41. 

In the Detroit survey areas— The Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) 
area— as Indicated by Table X, one fifth of both white and black families with 
four or more members' 'had annual income under $3,500. Over one-third (30 
percent) of the white, families of this size had annual incomes under $5,000 as 
compared with* one-third (33.4. percent) of the black families. Nearly half 
(48 percent) of the white families and over two-fifths (42.C percent) of the 
black fhrtilies with four or more members had annual income of $8*000 or more. 
About one-third of the white families of this size in the survey, area had annual 
incomes'. of $10,000 compared !to about one-fourth (26.9 percent) of the black 
families. The median' annual Income' bf white; families of this size was* $7,000 
and $7,318 for black families. Thus, the annual median income of black famine's 
with four or more members was 104.5 of that of white families in the Detroit 
survey area. 
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The proi>ortlon of both white and black families with two or more members 
lu the survey area with annual incomes under $3,500 was alK>ut the snmc for 
1m; tli groups, 26.2 percent of the white families and 27.8 percent of the black 
families. Similarly, alwut two-fifths of families in both groups had annual in- 
come under $5,000. Over one^tlilrd (35.7 percent) of the white families and 
over one-third (34.8 percent) of the black families with two or more members 
had annual incomes in excess of $8,000. Slightly over one-fifth (21.4 i»ercent) 
of the white fnmilles and about one-fifth (10.0 percent) of the black families 
had annual Incomes over $10,000. The median annual income of such white fam- 
ilies wns $6,313, com im red to $0,160 for black families. In the survey area, black 
families of two or more members had an annual median income which was 
97.6 percent of that of white families of similar size. 

TABLE XI.— ANNUAL INCOMEOF FAMILIES AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS IN DETROIT SURVEY AREA AND ENTIRE 

CITY, BY RACE, JULY 1968-JUNE 1969 ' 



Money income 



Nearoes and 

All families White otrer races 



Families (2 or more members): 

Total, number 

Percent 

$0 to *3,499 

*3,500 to *4,999 

*5,000 to *7,999 

*8.000 to *9,999 

*10,000 or more 

Median income 

Families (4 or more members): 

Total, number 

Percent 



*0 to *3.499 

$3,500 to *4,999.. 
*5,000 to *7,999.. 
*8,000 to *9,999- 
*10,000 or more.. 
Median income... 
Unrelated individuals; 
Total, number... 
Percent 



*Oto *3,499.... 
*3,500 to *4,999. 
*5,000 to *7,999. 
*8 000 to *9,999 
*1 i,000 or more. 
Median income- 



31,400 


8.300 


100.0 


100.0 


26.? 


26.2 


12.8 


13.1 


24.9 


25.0 


15.3 


14.3 


20.1 


21.4 


*6,346 


*6,313 


13,300 


: 2,400 


100.0 


100.0 


18.8 


20.0 


12.8 


16.0 


24.1 


16.0 


16.5 


16.0 


27.8 


32.0 


*7,423 


*7,000 


26. 800 


12, 100 


100.0 


100.0 


66.5 


64.7 


10.4 


11.8 


15.2 


13.4 


4.5 


5.9 


3.3 . 


4.2 


*2,119 


*2,374 



23, 000 
100.0 

27.8 

13.0 

24.3 
15.2 

19.6 
*6,166 

10,900 

100.0 

20.4 

13.0 

24.1 

15.7 

26.9 
*7,318 

14, 700 
100,0 
68.0 
8.8 

17.7 
3.4 
2.0 

*i,986 



i The sum of the individual items may not equal the total due to rounding. 

Source; “Poverty— The Broad Outline. Detroit'* urban employment snrvev reoort No. 1, Detroit, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, North Central Region, p. 40. 

Another comparison of income between Michigan and the United States is 
average weekly earnings and average hourly earnings in manufacturing indus- 
tries (Table XI). Michigan is a high wage paying state. Between 1960 and 1970 
average weekly earnings in Michigan increased from $112.00 to $168.24, a gain 
of 50 percent' ; average hourly earnings also rose 50 percent from $2.75 to $4.14. 
In the Nation’s manufacturing industry, average weekly wage increased from 
$89.72 to $133.74 a gain of 50 percent ; average hourly earnings also increased of 
50 percent from $2.26 to $3.36. 

As noted both average weekly and hourly earnings in manufacturing are higher 
in Michigan than for the United States as a whole. Table XI also show both these 
earnings as a percent of the United States. During the period 1960^70 the aver- 
age weekly earnings in Michigan, on the average, were 27.5 percent higher than 
those for the United States. The low point’ was 1961 when Michigan’s average 
weekly earnings were one fifth higher (121) than those for the United States. 
The high point was in both 1965 and 1968 when Michigan’s weekly earnings were 
a third higher (133) than those for the United States. Average hourly earnings 
in Michigan during this period were, on the average; 22 percent higher than the 
average hourly earnings for manufacturing industry in the United States. In 
1961, Michigan’s average hourly earnings were one fifth more than those for the 
United States, (120) which was the low point. In 1968, they were a fourth higher 
(125) than the United -States. 
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TABLE XII -AVERAGE WEEKLY AND HOURLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, MICHIGAN AND UNITEO STATES, 

1960-70 



Year 


Michigan 




United States 


Michigan as percent of United 
States 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


Avenge 

weekly 

earnings 


Average 

hourly 

earnings 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 


Average 
hou ny 
earnings 


1960 


$112.00 


$2.75 


$89.72 


$2.26 


124 


121 


1961 


112.32 


2.80 


92.34 


2.32 


121 


120 


1962 


121.43 


2.91 


96.56 


2.39 


125 


121 


1963 


128.27 


3.02 


99.63 


2.46 


128 


122 


1964 


135.11 


3.11 


102.97 


2.53 


131 


122 


1965 


143.79 


3.22 


107.53 


2.61 


133 


123 


1966 


145.10 


3.35 


112.34 


2.72 


129 


123 


1967 


145.78 


3. 47 


114.90 


2.83 


126 


122 


1968 


164.15 


3.79 


122.51 


3.01 


133 


125 


1969 


166.78 


3.97 


129.51 


3. 19 


128 


124 


1970 


168.24 


4.14 


133.74 


3.36 


125 


123 



Source: Michigan data from Michigan Employment Security Commission. U.S. data from U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics. Data for December 1970 are preliminary. 



The sources of personal income In Michigan have changed rather significantly 
in the period 1960 and 1970 (Table XII). In both years, the largest source of 
personal income was from wages and salaries in manufacturing. However, the 
proportion of the State's personal income from this source declined from 35 
percent in 1960 to 29 percent in 1970. The second major source of wages and 
Salaries in i960 was wholesale and retail trade, which accounted for 10 percent 
of personal income in 1960 and 10.3 percent in 1970. The second major source 
of wages and salaries in 1970 was government employment— Federal, state, and 
local— with 10.6 percent ; in I960, this sector accounted for 8.8 percent. During 
this period, state and local governments' share rose from 6.9 percent to 8.8 percent 
Proprietors income declined from 9.3 percent in 1960 to 7.2 percent in 1970. 
Property income, however, accounted for 12 percent of the State’s total in 1960 
and 13.3 percent in 1970. Transfer payments, which includes Social Security 
benefits and welfare payments, increased from 6.5 percent in 1960 to 8.7 percent 
in 1970. 

TABLE XIII. — MICHIGAN PERSONAL INCOME, BY MAJOR SOURCES, 1960 AND 1970 
(In millions of dollars] 





1960 


Percent 


1970 


Percent 


Total personal income 

Wage and salary disbursements 


18.203 ... 
12, 837 


100.0 


36. 658 .... 
25, 868 


100.0 


Farms 


55 


.3 


48 


. 1 


Mining ... 


96 


.5 


113 


.3 


Contract construction 


570 


3.1 


1,412 


3.8 


Manufacturing 


6,342 


34.8 


10, 602 


28.9 


Wholesale and retail trade 


1,829 


10.0 


3, 807 


10.3 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


388 


2.1 


868 


2 3 


Transportation, communications, and public utilities. 


819 


4.4 


1,419 


3.8 


Services 


1,119 


6.1 


2,856 


7.7 


Government 


1,603 


8.8 


3,912 


10.6 


Federal civilian 


248 


1.3 


520 


1.4 


Federal military 


97 


.5 


158 


.4 


State and local. 


1, 258 


6.9 


3,234 


8.8 


Other labor income ' 


668 


3.6 


2, 020 


5.5 


Proprietors income.. 


1,697 


9.3 


2,663 


7.2 


Farm 


237 


1.3 


285 


.7 


Nonfarm 


1,460 


8.0 


2, 378 


6.4 


Property income 


2, 198 


12.0 


4,902 


13.3 


Transfer payments . .. 


1, 192 


6.5 


3, 209 


8.7 


Less personal contributions for social insurance 


389 


2.1 


1,205 


3.2 



Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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Employment 

One of the critical employment problems in Michigan is that the labor force 
is growing faster than the State’s ability to provide employment. During the 
years 1960 to 1970, the State’s labor force increased 23.8 percent, from 2.9 million 
to 3.7 million (Table XIV). The number of employed increased from 2.8 million 
to 3.4 million, a gain of 22.3 percent. The non-farm labor force increased 26 per- 
cent, from 2.9 million to 3.6 million. Total non-farm employment also increased 
25 percent, from 2.7 million to 3.3 million. As is well known, agricultural employ- 
ment has been declining both nationally and in the State. Between 1960 and 1970, 
agricultural employment declined 40 percent, from 93,700 to 56,200. In all proba- 
bility, it will continue to decline as a result of mechanization of crops. Self 
employment declined 8.5 percent, from 314,500 to 287,500 in the period 1960-70, 
while wage and salary workers increased from 2.4 million to 3.0 million, a gain 
of 29 percent. 



TABLE XIV. — MICHIGAN LABOR FORCE ANO EMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 



(In thousands] 



Total labor force 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Agricultural employment... 

Nonfarm labor force 

Total nonfarm employment 

Self employment 

Wage and salary workers... 



1960 


1970 


Percent 

change 


2, 959.0 


3,664.3 


+23.8 


2,758.9 


3,374.5 


+22.3 


198.6 


253.7 


+27.7 


93.7 


56.2 


-40.0 


2,865.3 


3,608.1 


+25.9 


2,665.2 


3,318.3 


+24.5 


314.5 


287.5 


-8.5 


2,350.7 


3, 030.8 


+28.9 



Source: Economic report of the Governor, Michigan, 1971. 

Table XV shows the distribution of wage and salary workers by industrial 
classification for both 1960 and 1970. Of particular significance is that service 
type industries are providing increasing employment opportunities for Michigan’s 
work force. The highest percent increase was in services — a whopping gain of 
62 percent in that decade. Public employment increased 55 percent between 1960 
and 1970. Manufacturing employment only increased by 11.4 percent. 

The importance of this modest increase can be seen in Table XVI. In 1960, 
manufacturing establishments accounted for 51.5 percent of the employees of 
non-fanp establishments. By 1970, manufacturing industries accounted for 45.8 
percent of ir^-farm employees. Equally disturbing is that the absolute growth 
in the number of employees in manufacturing establishments between 1960 and 
1970 totalled only 149,000, or an annual average of 13,545. The importance of 
manufacturing as a source of employment has been declining in Michigan. This 
helps to explain, in part, the relatively high levels of unemployment which the 
State has been experiencing. 

TABLE XV.— MICHIGAN WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS, 1960 AND 1970 
[In thousands] 



Total manufacturing 

Durable goods 

Motor vehidas and equipment 

Nondurable goods 

Total nonmanufacturing: 

Industries 

Construction 

Transportation, communications, and utilities... 

Wholesale trade. 

Retail trada 

Finance, real a state, and insurance 

Services 

Mining 

Total government - — 

Federal 

State 

Local 



1960 


1970 Percentchange 


967.6 


1,078.8 


+11.4 


77 a 6 


863.3 


+9.5 


311.2 


388.0 


+8.6 


197.0 


215.5 


+9.3 


?.,05a4 


1,436.3 


+36.7 


97.2 


121.3 


+24.7 


14 a 4 


149.9 


+6.7 


102.9 


141.4 


+37.4 


348.0 


465.3 


+33.7 


82.8 


119.0 


+43.7 


263.7 


427.4 


+62.0 


15.5 


12.0 


-22.5 


332.7 


515.7 


+55.0 


46.3 


57.2 


+23.5 


71.1 


113.2 


+59. 2 


215.3 


345.3 


+60.3 



Source: Economic Report of the Governor, Michigan, 1971. 
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TABLE XV I.— EM PLOY EES ON PAYROLLS OF NONAGRiCULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 

MICHIGAN, 1960-70 

, [In thousands] 



Year 



1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 

1969. 

1970. 



Nonagricultural Manufacturing Percent 

establishments establishments manufacturing 



2,351 


1,211 


51.5 


2, 247 


1,165 


51.8 


2,337 


1,199 


51.3 


2,412 


1,204 


49.9 


2, 518 


1,238 


49.1 


2, 687 


1,302 


48.4 


2, 862 


1,393 


48.6 


2,904 


1,393 


47.9 


2, 978 


1,387 


46.5 


3, 077 


1,404 


45.6 


2,969 


1,360 


45.8 



Source: Manpower Report of the President, 1971, p. 266. 

During the period 1960 and 1970, the unemployment rate in Michigan has been 
higher than that for the United States in each year except 1963, 1064, 1965 and 
1966. Employment in Michigan's industries is more sensitive to the level of eco- 
nomic activities because of the large proportion of workers engaged in durable 
goods manufacturing. 

Table XVII compares the unemployment rates for the United States and 
Michigan for the years 1960-70. In 1970, the national unemployment rate was 4.9 
percent compared to 7.0 percent in Michigan. Put another way, the Michigan rate 
was 143 percent of the U.S. rate. 

Table XVIII shows that there has been variations in the rates of unemploy- 
ment in the State’s major labor markets during the period 1960-70. Moreover, 
there are variations between the State’s unemployment rate and these major 
labor markets. For example, the unemployment rate in Muskegon and Muskegon 
Heights in each year was higher than the State rate. 

TABLE XVII.— TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, UNITED STATES AND MICHIGAN, 1960-70 



Year 



1960.. . 

1961.. . 

1962.. . 

1963.. 

1964.. 

1965.. . 

1966.. 

1967.. 

1968.. 

1969.. 

1970.. 



1 States 


Michigan 


5.5 


6: 7 


6.7 


10.2 


5.5 


6.9 


5.7 


5.5 


5.2 


4.8 


4,5 , 


3.9 


3.8 


3.5 


3.8 . 


4.5 


1 3.6 


4.3 


3.5 


4.0 


4.9 


7.0 



Source: Manpower Report of the President, 1971. 

TABLE XVIII.— TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN MICHIGAN'S MAJOR LABOR AREAS; ANNUAL AVERAGES 1960-70 





1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


Michigan 


7.0 


4.0 


4.3 


4.5 


3.5 


3.9 


4.8 


5.5 


6.9 


10. 2 


6.7 


Battle Creek 


6.2 


3.8 


4.1 • 


4.0 


3.1 


3.8 


4.6 


5.4 


6.3 . 


7.9 


5. 9 


Detroit 


6.6 


3.6 


3.9 


4.1 


3.2 


3.5 


4.3 


5.2 


7.0. : 


10.9 


6.8 


Hint 


8.0 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


3.4 


2.7 


3.3 


3.3 


4.2 


* 8.9 


5. 0 


Grand Rapids. 


6.5 


4.5 


3.8 


4.1 


3.2 


2.8 


3.9 


4.3 


4.6 


6. 2 


4.9 


Kalamazoo ... 


5.2 


3.3 


3.6 


3.4 


■ 3.0 


3.1 


3.5 


4.5 


4.5 


5. 7 v 


> 4. 7 


Lansing 

Muskegon- 


5.8 


2.7 


3.1 


2.7 


2.4 


2.2 


3.4 


4.2 


4.5 *' 


i 7.9 


4.2 


Muskegon 

Heights...:.... 


9.4 


5.9 


6.7 


5.1 


3.8 


4.5 


6.0 


5.6 


6.2 


9.2 


; : 7.8 


Saginaw 


5.6 


3.5 


3.5 


4.2 


2.8 


2.4 


2.7 


3.9 


5,1 


8.8 ‘ 


5.2 


United States 


4.9 


3.5 


3.6 


3.8 


3.8 


4.5 


5.2 


5.7 


5.5 


. 6. 7 ' : 


5. 5 



Source: Manpower Report of the President, 1971. 
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Sixtv-two labor areas in Michigan — either cities or counties — had substantial 
or persistent levels of unemployment in October 1971. These labor areas involved 
73 out of the State’s 83 counties. Thus, almost the entire State is experiencing nigh 
levels of unemployment with 17 labor nreas being classified as having substantial 
unemployment and 45 labor areas having persistent unemployment (see Table 

X Currently, of the eight major labor markets in Michigan, six (Battle Creek, 
Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and Saginaw) are classified as D , 
which means that they have substantial unemployment of 6.0 to 8.0 percent. 
Lnnsimr is a "C” group, which means a moderate rate of unemployment ranging 
from 3 0 to 5.9 percent Muskegon-Muskegon Heights is in the “E group, an area 
with substantial unemployment ranging from 9.0 to 11.9 percent. 

TABLE XIX.— LABOR AREAS IN MICHIGAN WITH SUBSTANTIAL * AND PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT, 1 Oct 1, 1971 



Labor area 



Substantial Persistent 



Adrian (Lenawee County).. X . 

Alger County y 

Allegan (Allegan County) y 

Alma (Gratiot County) - 0 

Ann Arbor (Washtenaw County) A y 

Bad Axe (Huron County) 0 

Baldwin (Lake County).......-..-.- rv y 

Battle Creek (Barry and Calhoun Counties) A - 

Bay City (Bay County). - A 

Benton Harbor (Berrien County) Q 

Big Rapids (Mwsta County) y 

Boyne City (Charlevoix County)-... ..- v - y 

Cadillac (Missaukee, Oseola, and Wexford Counties) y 

Caro (Tuscola County) y 

Cheboygan (Cheboygan County)...- — : y 

Clare (Clare County): - - y 

Detroit (Macomb. Oakland, and Wayne Counties) - x y 

Dowaglac (Cass County) — - ' y 

East (Tawas Alcona and Iosco Counties) y 

Elberta (Benzie County) - 0 

Escanaba (Delta County)..---.-------- y" 

Flint (Genesee and Lapeer Counties) - A y 

Fremont (Newaygo County) - - * y 

Grand Rapids (Kent and Ottawa Counties) - - * y 

Grayling (Crawford County). : y 

Hancock (Houghton and Keweenaw Counties) - y 

Hart (Oceana County) y 

Hillsdale (Hillsdale County)-.. v — : A y 

Hillman (Montmorency County). - - y " 

Howell (Livingston County) A y 

lonia-Belding-Greenville (Ionia and Montcalm Counties) Q 

Iron Mountain (Dickinson County) - - Q 

Iron River (Iron County).. y 

I ronwood (Gogebic County' y 

Jackson (Jackson County) C 

Kalamazoo (Kalamazoo County) - A y 

L'Anse (Baraga County) ' "" y 

Ludington (Mason County). - ' ' “ “ y 

Mancelona (Antrim County). y 

Manistee (Manistee County).... - — y 

Manistique (Schoolcraft County) — — - * y 

Marquette (Alger and Marquette Counties) - * , y . 

Midland (Midland and Gladwin Counties)-..-—--- — — A y 

Mio (Oscoda County) y 

Muskegon-Muskegon Heights (Muskegon County) - £ 

Newberry (Luce County) X 

Owosso (Shiawassee County) - — * y 

Petoskey (Emmet County)... y 

Port Huron (St. Clair County)-.- y 

Rogers City (Presque Isle County) y 

Roscommon (Roscommon County) - - y 

Saginaw (Saginaw County).— - y 

St. I gnace (Mackinac County) - y 

Sandusky (Sanilac County)..—-.- ”1 x 

Sault Ste. Marie (Chippewa County) 

Sec footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE XIX.— LABOR AREAS IN MICHIGAN WITH SUBSTANTIAL 1 AND PERSISTENT UNEMPLOYMENT, 1 

OCT 1, 1971— Continued 



Labor area 



Substantial Persistent 



South Havon (Van Buren County) X 

Standish (Arenac County) — X 

Traverse city (Grand Traverse, Kalkaska, and Leelanau Counties) X 

West Branch (Ogemaw County) X 



1 Areas of substantial unemployment. A labor area in which the current and anticipated local labor supply 
substantially exceeds labor requirements is classified as an area of "substantial unemployment.' An area 
is placed in this category when: ' 

(1) Unemployment in the area is equal to 6 percent or more of its work force, discounting seasonal 

or temporary factors, and * 

(2) It is anticipated that the rate of unemployment during the next 2 months will remain at 6 percent 

or more, discounting temporary or seasonal factors. _ . . ' 

3 Areas of persistent unemployment. A labor area, or a city of 250,000 or more population, or a county, may 
be classified as an area of "persistent unemployment" when unemployment during the most recent calendar 
year has averaged 6 percent or more of the work force, and the rate of unemployment has: 

(1) Averaged 6 percent or more and has been at least 50 percent above the national average for 3 

of the preceding 4 calendar years, or „ t 0 . 

(2) Average 6 percent or more and has been at least 75 percent above the nationaT average for 2 of 

the preceding 3 calendar years, or . f , . 

(3) Averaged 6 percent or more and has been at least 100 percent above the national average for . 
1 of the preceding 2 calendar years. 

Source: U.S. Department of labor, Manpower Administration, "Area Trends in Employment and Unemploy- 
ment," September 1971. 

There are available data on the unemployment rates by race in Michigan for 
the years 1967-70 (Table XX). In 1967, the non-white unemployment rate was 
2.44 times the total rate and 3.3 times higher than the unemployment rate for 
whites. In 1970, the non-white rate was 1.74 times higher than the state unem- 
ployment rate and twice os high as the white unemployment rate. The same pat- 
tern applies to the United States data. Blacks and other minorities experience 
higher unemployment rates than do white workers. As a rule of thumb, the black 
unemployment rate Is about twice that of white. 

The same pattern of white-black unemployment can be seen from the data 
on the Detroit SMSA (Table XXI). In each year 1968, 1969 and 1970, the un- 
employment rate of blacks was substantially higher than for whites, both in the 
SMSA and in the Central City of Detroit. In 1970, the most recent year, the black 
unemployment rate was 183 percent of the white rate In the SMSA and 195 per- 
cent of the white rate in the Central City. 

TABLE XX.— MICHIGAN UNEMPLOYMENT RATE BY COLOR, 1967-70 





Total 


White 


White 

total 


Nonwhite 


Nonwhite 

total 


Nonwhite, 

white 


Year: 

1967 


4.5 


3.3 


0.73 


11.0 


2.44 


3.3 


1968 


4.3 


3.4 


.79 


8.2 


1.90 


2.4 


1969 


4.0 


3.5 


.87 


7.6 


1.90 


. 2. 1 


1970 


7.0 


6.1 


.87 


12.2 


1.74 


v 2.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, “Manpower Report of the President,” 1971, p. 284. 
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TABLE XXI.— CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IN DETROIT S.M.S.A. AND CENTRAL 
COLOR, AND SELECTED DATA FOR AGE AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1968-7 C 

[Numbers in thousands! 







Standard metropolitan statistical area 






Central city 






Total 


White 


Negro 

and 

other 

races 


Male 
20 years 
plus 


Female 
20 years 
plus 


Both 
sexes 
16 to 19 
years 


Total 


White 


Negro 

and 

other 

races 


1968 




















Civilian labor force — 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate... 


1,600 

61 

3.8 


1,330 

40 

3.0 


270 

21 

7.5 


960 

20 

2.1 


480 

19 

3.9 


160 

21 

13.6 


670 

34 

5.1 


440 

17 

3.9 


230 

17 

7.3 


1969 




















Civilian labor force — 

Unemployed 

Unemployed rate 


1,650 

67 

4.1 


1,360 

44 

3.2 


290 

23 

7.9 


983 

19 

1.9 


510 

24 

4.7 


170 

25 

14.6 


690 

33 

5.5 


440 

17 

3.9 


250 
21 
8. 5 


1970 




















Civilian labor force — 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate... 


1,690 

119 

7.0 


1,400 

85 

6.1 


290 

33 

11.4 


980 

50 

5.1 


540 

33 

6.2 


170 

35 

20.3 


650 

54 

8.2 


410 

25 

6.1 


240 

29 

11.9 



Source: Manpower Report of the President, 1971, pp. 286-288. 



Educational Levels 

The only available data on the education of the States population are the 
1960 census data. The 1970 data on education were not readily available. The 
Detroit Urban Survey cited earlier contains data on the educational level or the 
civilian labor force by race and age for both the City of Detroit and. the Detroit 
survey area which are reproduced in Table XXII and Table XXIII, respectively. 
Interesting comparisons can be made from these data. " 

In the City of Detroit, Table XXII. About ten percent of the civiUan labor 
force 18 years and older had less than an 8th grade education. Seven percent 
of the whites and 13.4 percent of the blacks and other races had less than an 
eighth grade education. Over two-fifths (43.6 percent) of the total civilian labor 
force 18 years and over had less than 4 years of high school. Nearly two-fifths 
(38.5 percent) of the white workers had less than 4 years of high school com- 
pared to half (49.7 percent) of the blacks. Nearly two-fifths (39.2 percent) of 
the whites and over one-third of the blacks (35.5 percent) had 4 years of high 
school. Over one-fifth (22.3 percent) of the whites and one-seventh (14.2 percent) 
of t he blacks had some college. ' 

In the City of Detroit, over two-fifths (46.0 percent) of the white males 25 
years old and over had less, than 4 years of high school, whereas three-fifths 
(60.9 percent) of the black males had not completed high school. Over a third 
(35.8 percent) of the white females and nearly one-half (46.6 percent) black 
females 25 years old and over had le,ss than a high school education. One-third 
(33.3 percent) of the white males and 27.3 percent of the black males had 4 years 
of high school. Over two-fiftlis (44.3 percent) of the white females and 37.3 per- 
cent of the black females had 4 years of high school. One-fifth (20.7 percent) of 
the white males and 11.8 percent black males had some college. A fifth (20.7 per- 
cent) of the white females also had ;some college, compared to 16.1 percent of 
black females. 
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TABLE XXII.-EDUCATIONAl ATTAINMENT OF CIVILIAN LABOR FORCEIN DETROITSURVEY AREA AND ENTIRE 
CITY BY AGE, SEX, AND RACE, JULY 1968 TO JUNE 1969 * 

ENTIRE CITY OF DETROIT 



Educational level 




Both sexes 
18 plus 


Males 
25 plus 


Females 
25 plus 


Total— Number 




587, 700 


296, 900 


172,700 


Percent 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


t than 8 




9. 8 


14.1 


7.9 


8th crade _ ....... .. 




9. 1 


12.1 


9.2 


1 to 3 years high school 

4 years high school 

College 




24.7 

37. a 

18.8 


25.7 

31.0 

17.1 


23.8 

41.0 

18.1 


Median years completed 




12.2 


11.8 


12.2 


Total— Number 


WHITE 


1 333,700 


178,800 


91,300 


Percent 




100.0 


100.0 


■ 100.0 


Less than 8 




7.0 


9.4 


6.0 


8th grade 

1 to 3 years high school 

♦ years high school 

College 




9.7 

21.0 

39. 2 

22.3 


12.1 

24.5 

33.3 

20.7 


10.4 

19. 4 
44.3 
19.8 


Median years completed — 




12.3 


12.1 


12,3 


NEGRO AND OTHER RACES 
Total— Number 


„ ...... 254,000 


118,100 


81,500 


Percent 




.. 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 8 




13.4 


21.3 . 


9.9 


Bth tirade 




....... 8.4 


12,1 


7.9 


1 *1 years high school 

♦ years high school. — .... 
College 




......... . 28.6 

l 35.5 

• i4.2 


27.5 

27.3 

11.8 


28.8 

37.3 

16,1 


Median years completed.... 




......... 12.0 


10.8 


12,1 



* The sum ol the Individual Items may 'not equal the total due to rounding. „ 

Source- "Poverty— The Broad Outline, Detroit,” Urban Employment Survey No. 1, Detroit, U.S. Deportment ol Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistic*, North-Centre! region, p. 43. . 



In the Survey area, Table XXIII, nearly three-fifths (58.8 percent) of the 
white workers 18 years old and over and two-thirds of the,black workers had 
less than four years of high school. Alout one-fourth of both ..white ond black 
workers each had 4 years of high school, (28.3 percent of the. whites and 28.8 
percent of the blacks). Fifteen percent of the whites had some college compared 
to 8.2 percent of the black workers; , > .- 

Two-thirds (66.7 percent) of . the white, males 25 years old and over have less 
than 4 years of hlgh school. By' comparison, tbree-fourths (74.2 percent) of the 
blacks has less than 4 years of. high school. ; SUghtly' over .one-fifth . (22.6 percent) 
of the white males and about one-fifth (19.1 percent) ; of the black males had 
4years of high school. ■ : i 

Nearly three-fifths (57.5 percent) of the white females,, 25 years of age. and 
about two-thirds (64.6 percent) of the black females have less than 4 years of 
high school. Roughly one-fourth of both groups each had 4 years of high school, 
25 percent of the whites and 26.5 percent of the blacks; The proportion of white 
females with some college is double that of black females, 25 years old and over, 
17.5 percent of the whites and 8.8 percent of the blacks. 
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TABLE XXIII —EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE IN DETROIT SURVEY AREA AND ENTIRE 
CITY BY AGE, SEX, AND RACE, JULY 1968 TO JUNE 1969 > 

OETROIT SURVEY AREA 



Educational level 




Both sexes, 
18 plus 


Males, 
25 plus 


Females 
25 plus 






52,700 


27, 000 


15,300 


Percent 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 acc than 8 _ .............. ...... 




19.3 


27.0 


16.4 


nth erode - 




11.9 


14. 4 


12.5 

34.2 


1 tnluparchioh school 




* 32.0 


30.0 






26.5 

10.2 


20.4 

8.1 


26.3 

10.5 


Martian vn a rc rnmnlfitfld 




10.8 


9.8 


10. B 


WHITE 




16,000 


9,300 


4,000 


Percent 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






15.3 


20.4 


15.0 

15.0 








18.3 








28.0 ‘ 


27.5 
25.0 

17.5 






26.3 

15.0 


22. 6 
10.8 


Median years completed 

NEGRO AND DTHER RACES 




11.1 

36,700 


10. 2 
17,700 


11.2 

11,300 






.... 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






20.5 


30.9 


16.3 








12.4 


11.5 
. 36.3 

26.5 
8.8 


| in i vfia rc hi oh school - 




34.2 


30.9 


A voa rc hioh trnnnl .. 




26.8 


19.1 






8.2 


6. 7 


MoHlan vnflrc rnmnlntod - - 




10.7 


9.6 


10.8 













i The sum of the individual Items may not equal the total due to rounding. 

Source: Poverty— The Broad Outline, Detroit, Urban Employment Survey, Report No. 1, Detroit, U.S. Department of 

.abor, Bureau bf Labor Statistics, north-central region, p. 42. ■ 

Taxes — State and Local y ■> 

State and local taxes are taking a larger proportion of : Michigan’s adjusted 
disposable income. (Adjusted disposable income is defined as personal income 
less personal taxes and non-tax payments plus local and state personal income 
taxes) . Taxes as used here includes all state taxes, local property and local income 
taxes. As Table XXIV indicates in 1959, local and state^taxes as a part of 
disposable income was just under 10 percent, and in 1969^ these taxes twk 1^9 
percent The percentage began to increase in the early 1960 s. In the mid^lOOOs 
as a result of high levels of economic activity personal income increased at a 
faster rate than taxes. Accordingly, the tax share of income declined in the 
years 1964-1966. In the 1967 the tax increases outpaced income gains. The average 
annual growth rate for adjusted disposable income during the 10-year period was 
6.6 percent whereas state and local taxes increased on the average of 9j5 percent 
annually. During the decade adjusted disposable Income Increased 90 percent 
compared to 115 percent gain In local taxes and 180 percent rise In state taxes. 
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TABLE XXIV— MICHIGAN STATE AND LOCAL TAXES IN RELATIONSHIP TO DISPOSABLE INCOME 1959-69 



Taxes as a 
percent of 
disposable 

Fiscal year income 1 


Taxes as a 
percent of 
disposable 

Fiscal year income 1 


1959 9.9 

1960 10.5 

1961 11.2 

1962 11.0 

1964 10.8 


1965 10. 5 

1966 10.4 

1967 10. 6 

1968 11.7 

1969 12.9 



) Adjusted to include State and local income taxes. 

Source: Michigan Bell Business Trends— November 1970. 

Poverty Index 

Mr. W. E. Vredevoogd, Rural Manpower Center, Michigan State University, 
has constructed a poverty index for Michigan counties as shown in Table XXIII. 
Tho index represents four different measures of poverty: (1) The percentage of 
each country's population earning less than $3,000 annually,* (2) the percent of 
tho labor force currently unemployed, (3) the percent of the population with four 
or less years of schooling, ( 4) the percentage of homes and dwellings in disre- 
pair. In constructing his index, he used I960 data or calculations based on these 
data. The index was constructed in such a way that a high score would indicate 
high levels of poverty. The counties with a high poverty index generally are 
located north of a line from Muskegon to Bay City. These counties are primarily 
rural. The counties with a low poverty index are located m the southern Dart of 
the State where the bulk of the State’s population resides in urban areas. 

TABLE XXV— POVERTY INDEX SCORES FOR MICHIGAN COUNTIES i 



Rank 


County 


Score 


Rank 


County 


Score 


1st quartile: 

01 


Macomb 


29.9 


2d quartile: 

22 


Benzie. 


65.0 


02 


Oakland 


30.4 


23. 


Monroe 


57.1 


03 


Calhoun 


36.5 


24 


Allegan 


57.3 


04 


Ottawa 


37.1 


25 




60.6 


05 




37.2 


26 


Livingston 


60.8 


06 


Kalamazoo 


37.4 


27 


Charlevoix 


62.2 


07 


Ingham 


37.5 


28 


Lenawee 


63.3 


08 


Washtenaw 


38.9 


29.5 


Cass 


63.6 


09 


Genesee 


41.6 


29.5 


Alpena 


63.6 


10 


Midland 


43.0 


31 


Grand Traverse 


63.9 


11 




43.1 


32..... 


Barry 


64.8 


12 




45.2 


33 




66.4 


13 




... ■ 46.4 


34 


Huron 


67.4 


14.... 


St Clair 


47.9 


35... 




68.2 


15 


Jackson 


48.6 


3Fj 


...... Hillsdale 


68.3 


16 




49.0 


37 


Isabella... 


68.7 


17 




51.8 


38 




70.0 


18.5 






39 




70.4 


18.5 


Bay....... 


52.4 


40 




71.6 


20. 


St. Joseph. 


52.8 


41.:-.-. 


Wexford 


71.9 


21 




55.1 


42 


Delta 


72.9 



♦Sec Table IX for listing of counties by levels of income. 
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Rank 


County 


Score 


Rank 


County 


Score 


3d quartile: 

43 


Lapeer 


73.2 


4th quartile: 




92.0 


44 




75.2 


65 , 




93.7 


45 


Emmet 


75.5 


66 




95.0 


46 


Manistee 


76.0 


67 


Sanilac 


95. 4 


47 


Menominee 


76.8 


68 


Gladwin 


96.3 


48 


Presque Isle 


77.6 


69 


Mackinac 


96.7 


49 


Van Buren 


78.8 


70 


Houghton 


97.2 


50 


Mason 


79.4 


71 


Oscoda 


99.2 


51 


Montcalm 


79.8 


72 


Ontonagon 


99.4 


52 


Gogebic 


80.6 


73 


Schoolcraft 


99. 6 


53 


Otsego. 


82. 1 


74 


Clare 


102.6 


54 


Iron 


82.3 


75 


Kpwpe naw 


104.2 


55 


Leelanau 


84.0 


76.. . 


Ajrnna 


104.9 


56 




87.7 


77 




106.0 


57 




87.8 


78 


Kalkaska 


107.5 


58 


Crawford 


88.5 


79 




109.9 


59 


Chippewa 


89.3 


80 




111.6 


60 


Missaukee 


89.8 


81 


Montmorency 


115.1 


61 


Osceola. 


91.1 


82 


. ... Baraga. 


126 4 


62 




91.5 


83 


Lake 


129.5 


63 




91.6 







1 Prepared from 1960 census data by W. E. Vredevoogd. The index consists of the sum of 4 percentages, percent earning 
S3, 000 or less, percent unemployed, percent functionally illiterate, percent houses in bad repair. Highest possible score is 
thus 4X100 percent=40Q. 

Source: Rural Poverty in Michigan, Rept. No, 21, November 1970, W. E. Vredevoogd, Rural Manpower Center, Michigan 
State University, p. 20, 



Welfare Cases 

Another social indicator is the number of individuals on AFDC (Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children in Michigan). The number of cases and the number 
of children receiving such assistance has increased significantly during the years 
1000-1071. In 19G0, the average monthly number of cases was 26,. 180 involving 
(10,249 children. By 1971, there were 101,0119 average (monthly) number of cases 
with 279,478 children. Thus in this twelve years the number of cases increased 
295 percent while the number of children receiving assistance rose 303 percent. 
(See Table XXV,) 

TABLE XXVI— NUMBER OF AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN (AFDC) MICHIGAN, FISCAL YEARS 

1960-71 



Average Average 

(monthly) number 

number (monthly) 

of cases of children 



Fiscal year — 






1960 


26,580 


69, 249 


1961 


27,481 


72, 593 


1962 


31,763 


84,093 


1963 


33,301 


89,318 


1964 


35,067 


98,002 


1965 


39,722 


191,500 



Average 
(monthly) 
number 
of cases 



1966 38,328 117,114 

1967 38,477 119,643 

1968 44,780 138,449 

1969 50,494 153,576 

1970 64,696 190,025 

1971 101,039 279,487 



number 
(monthly) 
of children 



Source: Department of Social Services, State of Michigan. 

Student Enrollment 

The racial and ethnic composition of the state’s population is reflected in the 
enrollments in the public schools, In both school years 1968-1969 and 1969-1970, 
the proportion of whites, blacks, Spanish surnames, and Indians remained about 
the same. As indicated in Table XXVII below, whites accounted for 85 percent 
of the enrollment, blacks 13 percent, Spanish surname 1.3 percent, and Indians 
0.2 percent. The number of Spanish surname students increased 13 percent during 
these two years, from 24,933 to 28,051. Although blades represent 11.2 percent of 
the State’s population, black students account for 13.2 percent of student enroll- 
ments in 1969-70. 



r 




I 
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TABLE XXVII.— RACIAL— ETHNIC ENROLLMENT, MICHIGAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1968-70 





1968-69 




1969-70 




Change 1968-70 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Spanish surnamed 

Negro 

White 

American Indian 


24,933 

274, 272 

1,752,047 

4,499 


1.2 

13.3 

85.1 

.2 


28,051 

283,219 

1,821,621 

4,857 


1.3 

13.2 

85.0 

.2 


3, 118 
8, 947 
69, 574 
358 


12.5 

3.2 

3.9 

.8 



Source: School Racial-Ethnic Census, 1969-70, Michigan Department of Education. 



Title I Eligibility 

Another rough socio-economic measurement of Michigan is the number of eligi- 
ble students under Title I programs (Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
19G5 as amended). In 1971-72, according to the Michigan Department of Edu- 
cation, public school enrollment is estimated to be 2,209,137 students (24.8 per- 
cent of the 1970 population census.) Of this number of 232.651 students or 10.5 
percent are estimated to be eligible for Title I programs. The majority of these 
students are concentrated in the major cities of the State. For example, Detroit 
has 85,600 eligible students or 37 percent of the State’s total: 

The estimated number of students eligible for Title I programs in Michigan is 
determined as follows: (1) Children in AFDC families receiving more than 
$2,000; (2) Using 1960 census data, the number of children in families with in- 
comes less than $2,000; (3) All children in foster homes; (4) All children in 
institutions served by the public schools such as orphanages. The school district 
determine which children in their districts are eligible to participate using the 
above criteria. The annual family income maximum used is roughly $6,000. Al- 
though the number of students can be estimated, no data are available as to the 
number of families represented by the total number of eligible students. 

Estimated Expenditures for Public Education 
Table XXVIII shows the estimated expenditures for public elementary and 
secondary education for the United States and Michigan for 1968 and 1969. For 
the United States as a whole, the expenditures per pupil were $750 in 1968 and 
$834 in 1969, a gain of 11 percent. In Michigan, the expenditures rose from $782 
to $821, an increase of 5 percent. On the average, the country is spending 
more per pupil than is the State of Michigan. 

In 1968, the nation spent 4.77 percent of its personal income for elementary 
and secondary education and 4.93 percent in 1969, a gain of 3.4 percent. 

In Michigan by comparison, the expenditure as a percent of percent of personal 
income rose from 4.85 percent to 4.95, a gain of 2.1 percent. The data show that 
the gap between expenditures as a percent of personal income for the country 
as a whole and Michigan narrowing appreciably between 1968 and 1969. 

TABLE XXVIII.— ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONOARY EDUCATION. UNITED 
STATES AND MICHIGAN, RELATED TO NUMBER OF PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY ATTENOANCE AND PERSONAL 
INCOME, FISCAL YEARS 1968 AND 1969 



Expenditures per Expenditure as 
Total expenditures pupil in average a percent of 
(thousands) dally attendance personal income 



1968: 

: United States , 31,511,051 .. $750 4.77 

.Michigan 1,510,000 782 4.85 

196§* ' • •* s : * ■ , : ■ 

United States 35,511, 170 834 4.93 

Michigan :..... . . -,1,647; 000 . 821 4.95 



Source; Economic Report ol the Governor, Michigan, 1971, p. 161. 
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Implications of the data for Public Education : 

1. The 1070 population data show a growing black population, especially in 
the urban areas. This suggests that the problems of desegregation in the public 
schools will become accentuated especially in view of the continuous out migra- 
tion of whites from the central city to the suburbs. The State Department of Edu- 
cation must assume its general leadership role as provided in the State’s Consti- 
tution in providing high quality equal educational opportunity. 

2. The 1970 population data show that smaller urban cities in the southern 
part of the state have experienced significant increases in black population. This 
suggests the need to expand in-service training programs for the teaching staffs 
of those districts in the broad area of sensitivity and awareness. 

3. The relatively large proportion of workers, both white and black, with less 
than a high school diploma suggests the need for more relevant educational pro- 
grams that will reduce the number of school dropouts, estimated to be 50,000 in 
1970. The problem of school dropouts in Michigan is further complicated by in 
state migration of families with children particularly from the South and South- 
west. For example, the number of students with Spanish surnames, while small 
as a percent of the total student enrollment is growing. At least some proportion 
of this group of students are dropouts from the migrant stream. Much more at- 
tention must be given to the educational problems of the Spanish surname stu- 
dents who must adjust to a new social environment in Michigan. 

4. School districts in sparsely settled areas, especially in both the Northern 
part of the Lower Peninsula and in the Upper Peninsula, just do not have the 
economic base to generate sufficient incomes to provide quality education for 
their students. Steps must he taken to revamp the current method of financing 
public education which relies heavily on property taxes. The tax base, in too many 
instances, is a function of history and geography. 

5. The rising proportion of adjustable personal income going for taxes may 
account for the growing number of instances where property owners have re- 
jected increases in inillage to* support their district school systems. The oppor- 
tunity to make their collective voice heard is limited, so where and when they 
can exercise their ballot they do so. As not°d above, new ways to finance public 
education must be instituted. 

G. The decline in self-employment and the growth in the proportion of wage 
and salary workers underscore the importance of the job economy. In Michigan 
and in the nation, self-employment has been declining, while working as an 
employee in business, industry and government has been steadily increasing. As 
a result, we have become a nation of employees. In Michigan in 1960, 89 percent 
of the non-farm labor force was composed of employees and by 1970, the propor- 
tion of employees was 92 percent. Consequently, the job lias become the most 
important economic activity in the lives of most Americans because it is the job 
which provides the central means of earning income, income to pay taxes to 
support the public education system. This development puts Into sharp focus the 
need to have students who can read, write and do arithmetic well. These are 
basic skills which can improve the employability of students, most of whom will 
eventually enter the world of work. The public school system must take this im- 
portant fact In consideration in curriculum development and emphases. 

7. The changing nature of employment from goods producing to sendees suggest 
the need for more emphasis on social and interpersonal skills in school curriculum 
as well as on the three It's. 

8. Since Michigan is a high wage paying state, it must be recognized that 
newcomers (Blacks from the South, farmworkers dropping out of the migrant 
stream) to the state may have their income increased significantly due to em- 
ployment in high paying but relatively unskilled jobs. Consequently, federal 
guidelines for compensatory programs inay negate participation of those school 
districts which need epeeial remedial programs but whose family incomes dis- 
qualify them. There is therefore need to develop guidelines for Federal programs 
which use other criteria in addition to income. 

In summary the socio-economic indicators can serve as a useful guide for the 
public, the legislature, school boards, school administrators and teaching staffs 
to analyze their school systems. Analyses standing alone are not enough. Analyses 
must lead to action which will result in a public school system which meets the 
needs of the students and the society of which they are a part. In the final 
analyses the ultimate indicator is the degree to which the student can find a use- 
ful and meaningful role for himself in the society. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY IN EDUCATION 



An Address by 
Dr. John W. Porter 

Michigan State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Delivered at Conferences on Educational Accountability 

The Washington Hilton 
Washington, D. C. 

Monday, March 22, 1971 

and 

Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel v 

Hollywood, California 
Monday, March 29, 1971 



There are three aspects to the topic I am to discuss at this 
afternoon session. But before talking about these three aspects, a 
general definition of accountability in public education seems in 
order: 

Accountability is not performance contracting. Accountability 
is not program budgeting (P.P.B.S.). Accountability is not cost 
effectiveness. It is not testing nor is it merit pay for teachers, or a 
means of relieving teachers of their jobs. 

Accountability is the guarantee that all students, without 
respect to race, income or social class, will acquire the minimum 
school skills necessary to take full advantage of the choices that 
accrue upon successful completion of public schooling, or we in 
education will describe the reasons why. 

What accountability probably means to the adult layman is 
returning in part to what existed in the 30’s and 40’s ; a move away 
j from the so-called permissive days of the,50’s and 60’s. But this 
time instead of the “produce, slide through or fail” responsibility 
being on the student, the accountability emphasis is envisioned as 
a “produce or change” concept assigned as the responsibility of 
the educational establishment. 
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For a moment, let me share with you the beliefs that 1 have, 
and that I believe we should all have, in regard to public 
education, and why there is a need for educational accountability. 

First, I believe that public education must guarantee that nearly 
all of the young people-those children in our elementary 
schools— will acquire competencies in the basic skills of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, regardless of their socio-economic back- 
ground. This does not mean any leveling off on the development 
of the whole child. It does mean altering the educational delivery 
system in whatever way is necessary to insure that the daughter of 
the unskilled ghetto worker gains, from the kindergarten the 
educational choices that presently accrue to the son of a college 
professor. 

Secondly, I believe that our public education, particularly in the 
secondary schools must be programmed in such a way that the 
students will feel their secondary school experience is equipping 
them to be effective citizens in the adult society of the 21st 
Century. We should be concerned when we see that perhaps 
two-thirds of all the work we do in our secondary schools is done 
to prepare 35 percent of our young people to go to college when 
at the same time, nationally we have a third. of our entering ninth 
graders failing to graduate. 

For counseling effectiveness, we need to strongly consider the 
use of public relations persons on loan from business and industry 
to the secondary schools to supplement the professionally - 
oriented counselors. If the status of the world of work is to 
change to meet existing manpower needs, and if we are to 
demonstrate that everyone doesn’t need to go to college to teach, 
we could well benefit from this “outside” contact for our pupils 
on a regular basis, not just the “career day ” type of exposure. 

We should also be concerned about ' the accountability of a 
system that seems to 'get the 6’ 5” basketball or football star 
through the academic mazes and to an attractive salary; while 
being ill-equipped td nieet the needs of his 5’6” brother. 

Third, I believe acceptable public education is going to require 
that we educators be responsible for seeking out, establishing and 
coordinating effective 1 programs of adult continuing education 
which meet the needs of welfare niothers, the underemployed, the 
housewives and the everyday' Workers that wAnt some vocational 
skills. 
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When our educational system is so streamlined and so excep- 
tional that it is able to respond to the needs of most of our 200 
million citizens in regard to these goals, then and only then will we 
be carrying out our educational commitment to the citizens of our 
country and be achieving a degree of accountability. 

Dr. Leon Lessinger, former Associate Commissioner for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education in the U.S. Office of Education, 
stated: “Today the questions focus on results obtained for 
resources used. The questions are pointed, insistent and abrasive.” 

I for one welcome the questions and hopefully we as a 
profession will want to respond to them with alacrity. 

The challenge is clear in my mind and I hope in yours. We must 
start to guarantee student performance, one aspect of account- 
ability in the future; and you don’t do this by instituting remedial 
programs to correct deficiencies in secondary schools. We must 
begin to guarantee year by year growth, starting in the elementary 
schools. Such an undertaking presupposes clearly spelled out 
performance objectives and criteria references for measurement. 
Criterion references for measuring student performance would 
presuppose an agreed upon level of competency in tasks that were 
being undertaken by the students. 

Many of the principles underlying performance contracts and 
the more general concept of accountability when put together are 
worthy of consideration and utilization by all teachers. We will 
have accountability in the future. Accountability should be 
welcomed by the teaching profession, since the ultimate result is 
improved teacher performance and possible increased teacher 

salaries, hot abdication of professional prerogatives. .. 

Several aspects of accountability we can expect in the future 
which are currently being looked upon with, skepticism are: 

1 . Paying for results rather than promises. 

2. Designing performance objectives to evaluate the instruc- 
tional procedures. 

3. Identifying each student’s characteristics and entrance level. 

4. Specifying in advance desired outcomes of individual student 

performance. ■ 

5. Testing the instructional sequences to see if they achieve 
what they purport to achieve. 

6. Reordering instructional strategies and personnel based upon 
student needs, abilities,. interest and attitudes. 
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7, Involving the parents of the community in the educational 
process right in the classroom. '■ 

8. Informing students, parents and taxpaying citizens what we 
can and cannot do in a given situation and why. 

These eight factors are difficult to refute. They answer the very 
basic question of “What if a student does not reach the 
objectives?” That is, we as educators have to be prepared in the 
future to tell students and their parents that the student hasn’t 
achieved; he needs more summer work, or extended day or week 
help, or the diploma he will receive is for attendance, not 
achievement. Accountability of the future means not passing 
students from level to level because of chronological age and 
presence in the daily classroom. 

The eight factors cited are difficult to incorporate into everyday 
classroom use given the way classrooms are now organized. But 
accountability in the final analysis is nothing more than better 
management by the teacher in the classroom, by the principal in 
his or her office and by the superintendent at his conference table. 
For this simple reason, accountability will become almost a 
household word and acceptance is the future of accountability 
that is assured. 

In the December, 1970 issue of the Phi Delta Kappen, Myron 
Lieberman, as guest editor, wrote: 

"If the public schools do not develop acceptable criteria 
and procedures for accountability, they will stimulate 
the emergence of accountability through alternative 
school systems, i.e., the voucher system. To put it 
bluntly, if school systems do not begin to do a better 
job of relating school costs to educational outcomes, 
they are likely to be faced with a growing demand for 
alternatives to public schools. These alternatives may 
not -be 'better— and may be even worse than the public 
schools. Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how public 
school educators could argue this point effective iy 
unless and until they develop more effective ways of 
being accountable to their patrons . " 

Accountability, whether or not we want it, is going to be a part 
of the educational scene in the 70’s. The important issue for 
teachers and administrators is that the failures of the past and 
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present cannot be allowed to rest solely upon the shoulders of the 
educational community. If we accept this, then let us look at these 
three questions: 

I. What educational improvement is it reasonable to expect for 
the future application of techniques of accountability? How will 
they be obtained? 

II. What are the probable sources of resistance to account- 
ability, and how can such resistance from within and from outside 
the educational institution be overcome? 

HI. What important defects in the educational system are likely 
to remain unaffected by accountability? 

Let us now review some of the possible educational improve- 
ments which might come about as a result of using techniques of 
accountability. 

I. 

Schools traditionally have not been problem-solving agencies. 
Schools traditionally have not focused upon cost effective 
management techniques in the classrooms. And most schools have 
not been held responsible for student performance. 

Future improvements in education as a result of innovative 
techniques will be based in part upon the development of two 
specific types of information by local school districts. 

1. Improved and more comprehensive student performance 
measures in the cognitive as well as affective domains, and 

2. Improved and more specific performance objectives related 
to the functions and contributions of teachers, principals, 
administrators, school boards and the parents of students. 

At present, such information does not to a great extent exist in 
school systems. As a result, a major consideration in moving 
toward accountability must be development of data gathering 
information systems and analytical assessment of the data 
gathered. 

If properly managed, such an arrangement should result in a 
school system operation based upon some clearly spelled out 
objectives. Felix M. Lopex labeled this “management by objec- 
tives” in a recent article entitled ‘‘Accountability in Education.” 

This process requires a school district : ( 

1. to identify the common goals at all grade levels for all 
subjects provided; 
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2. to think through its management procedures or delivery 
system in terms of pre-testing and post-testing as they relate 
to responsibilities of teachers; 

3. to evaluate each student’s performance in accordance with 
some overall efforts, or specify why such performance cannot 
be achieved. If we fail to evaluate, while we may know 
exactly what we are doing, we will never know what we have 
done; 

4. to assure that school district goals are translated into 
performance objectives understood by students and parents 
alike; 

5. to reach an understanding of steps to take when the child 
does not reach the minimum level of proficiency at the 
originally agreed upon specified time. 

To amplify or clarify these points in terms of educational 
improvements which might be derived by the application of 
techniques of accountability, one needs to look at what our 
common goals are in terms of “grade level” performance. In 
essence four educational improvements should emerge: 

1. Improved teacher classroom management and professional 
performance; 

2. Improved student academic achievement especially by the 
lower half of the classroom distribution; 

3. Improved student attitudes and behavior; 

4. Improved reporting of student progress in terms of student- 
school-community relations. 

Further techniques of accountability should help remove the 
“blackboard curtain” created by the construction of classrooms 
on a 30 to 1 basis. Accountability to be effective will have to 
permeate through the closed-door classroom. Thus each teacher 
working with parents and others at each level will have to decide 
what exactly are the classroom expectations. In the fourth grade 
for example, we must ask, “What is it we want fourth graders to 
know when they have finished a year in our classroom?” 

This concept of accountability focuses upon educational im- 
provements by level and subject and as some have suggested could 
result in a marriage between technology and personal pedagogy, 
with the emphasis on measuring individual student progress. 

Another dimension of the future of accountability for improv- 
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ing education must result in less student absenteeism, fewer 
dropouts, less special education, less fear of actually failing a 
grade, or less fear of “sliding through” feeling inadequate for the 
next level, lower teacher turnover and less family mobility during 
the school year. 

The improvements I have described will be obtained through 
local initiative resulting in a reordering of priorities, from 
successful performance contract arrangements, from new leader- 
ship directives, horn state departments of education and from 
State and Federal appropriation specifications. 

Let us now talk about our second basic question— who will 
oppose accountability, and how can we overcome such opposi- 
tion? 



II. 

There are significant numbers of individuals in at least eight 
groups that may oppose the concept of accountability as I have 
defined it: (1) students, (2) teachers and principals, (3) central 
administrative staff, (4) school board members, (5) taxpayers, (6) 
legislators, (7) teacher training instructors, and (8) state depart- 
ment of education personnel. 

Some students may resist the concept since it will focus on their 
performance in certain areas. Common educational objectives are 
desired; however, when these conflict with individual student 
preferences, an accommodation must be reached. Such accommoda- 
tion, however, does not mean acquiescing, but spelling out in 
clear, precise language the alternatives available. 

Some teachers may not support the accountability concept 
because it implies that their work is being evaluated— and this is 
disconcerting to some individuals. In addition, some teachers’ 
associations may oppose the concept on the basis that it implies an 
evaluation of the entire teaching profession. 

Some central administrators, including middle management, 
may resist the concept of accountability-not because of a desire 
to avoid involvement, but because it may imply that outside 
assistance be brought in. This assistance may be a threat to the 
established practices of administrators. However, one of the major 
fallacies of educational management is that all, or nearly all, 
schools must be run in the same manner: they start at promptly 
8:30 a.m. and close at exactly 3:30 p.m.; students are enclosed in 
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units called “classrooms” except when they are allowed outside 
for recess or to pass between classes; all students are given the 
same curricula; and so on. The accountability concept may 
seriously challenge standardized practices— particularly in school 
systems when significant proportions of students have been shown 
to be failing. 

It is likely that school board members will generally favor the 
accountability concept as it holds the promise of alleviating 
educational problems at little cost; however, if the concept is seen 
as one that requires additional monies, it is likely that many 
school boards will balk at the idea. Local taxpayers, too, will favor 
the idea— so long as it does not cost additional tax dollars. 

State legislators are a mixed lot of ideologies and experiences, 
and they carry a variety of expectations for the schools. It is 
difficult to predict their feelings as a group-however, they will 
carefully scrutinize any concept that may cost additional monies 
and one senses that they are currently not as appreciative of how 
well the public schools are working as they might be, in some 
situations with justification. 

Teacher training institutions are frequently wary of innovations. 
It seems as if evaluations are conducted, but we too seldom see 
actual changes in practice. Why does this occur? Who, or what, 
stills the program? It is likely that increased accountability in the 
elementary and secondary school settings will result in increased 
pressure on the teacher trainers and their administrators to turn 
out more graduates who can guarantee performance. 

Finally, some staff members of state departments of education 
will resist the concept because it will mean a drastic re-ordering of 
priorities and activities for them. The States are thought by many 
to be constitutionally responsible for education. If States are to 
take a leadership role in exercising this responsibility, it is likely 
that at least six implications will emerge. 

1. State departments may be required to standardize educa- 
tional assessment of pupil progress; 

2. State departments may be required to develop uniform local 
budgetary procedures; 

3. State departments may be required to establish procedures 
for equalizing financial resources by district; 

4. State departments may be required to adopt guidelines for 
the reorganization of school districts; 
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5. State departments may be required to get involved in teacher 
negotiations; 

6. State departments may be required to move from locally 
defined regulatory service and consultative subservient agen- 
cies to monitoring and management support agencies. 

Chief State School Officers and State Boards of Education will 
have to assume a leadership role not only in establishing in-service 
training for their own staffs, but also for encouraging regional 
staffs within their States to tune in, as well as establish immediate 
discussions with the various professional groups directly affected 
by the concept. 

In responding to the second part of this question, let me state, 
there is no panacea to overcome the resistance to accountability 
however, the complete involvement of those directly affected will 
help. Aaron Wildavsky, writing in the Phi Delta Kappan journal in 
December, 1970, is right when he states, “no plan for account- 
ability can succeed unless all the major participants in the 
educational process . . . see something in it for themselves." 

Many good teachers may, with the proper involvement in 
accountability, overcome the emotional trauma of having a class 
of failing students, if shown how such techniques can provide 
direction and support against arbitrary administrative decisions. At 
the same time, principals may begin to view accountability as an 
added leverage for dealing with the ineffective teacher. The other 
six groups of the eight, once involved and when we have identified 
clearly the specific benefits for them, may accept the pain of 
raising more money, for example, rather than opposing the 
concept. Different strategies and forces would be the deciding 
factors, based on the local and state conditions. In any event, 
communication in regard to the accountability concepts must be 
conveyed in such a way that all groups can accept the ultimate 
objectives, improved educational performance, at cost which can 
be justified. 

We have talked about what accountability can do, and how to 
go about getting it, and we have talked about some of the 
difficulties of obtaining accountability. 

Let’s now look at what are some of our problems that 
accountability cannotfovercome. 

i 
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III. 

As mentioned, implementation of the accountability concept 
will not alleviate all of the problems of our educational system. A 
number of vexing socio-educational views will remain, including: 

(1) the issue of how monies should be allocated to schools in 
order to best facilitate equality of educational opportunity; 

(2) The issue of how educational monies should be collected in 
order to best facilitate an adequate and feir source of school 

(3) the issue of how teachers should be certified to teach in the 
schools in order to facilitate our best college students going into 
the professions with the best possible preparation; 

(4) the issue of constructing school facilities that will ade- 
quately and fairly serve the next generation of students; 

(5) the issue of how the often ponderous educational bureauc- 
racy can best be organized so as to facilitate a new sense of 
urgency and of innovative leadership that will respond more 

adequately and quickly to societal needs; and 

(6) the complex issues surrounding student disinterest and 
disaffection which mirror a more pervasive societal crisis. 

In summary, I have defined accountability of the future as a 
quality or state of education whereby educational institutions take 
responsibility for insuring that their students reach agreed-upon 
and clearly-defined educational objectives, or explain why not. I 
have further discussed two aspects of accountability: (1) possible 
benefits to the educational system that may result from wide- 
spread adoption of the concept, and (2) possible sources of 
resistance to accountability. As a third point, I have spoken briefly 
of the problems that face us-and will still face us even if we 
attempt to hold our schools “accountable. 

Let me conclude by stating that I think the movement toward 
accountability in education can be a healthy one as it can help to 
insure that all children will be served by the schools. However, let 
me also close with a warning: accountability for the future *s not a 
panacea; the major problems of this society and its schools will 
not be solved without a national, state and local re-ordenng of 
priorities and without an equalization of the educational, social, 
and political opportunities available to our children, youth and 
adults. 
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Maybe the most beneficial outcome of the future in account- 
ability will be a complete shift in the role of the school, which has 
up to now professed to be committed to meeting the needs of all 
the children of all of the people. This possible overstatement, 
sadly to say, is one of the big reasons for the current controversy 
over public schools. Accountability, more than any other single 
concept, will in the future force all of us as educators to examine 
this all embracing goal or American ideal. We need to seriously ask 
ourselves, “Are there institutions other than the school that might 
be or could be used to assist some of the children of some of the 
people in accomplishing some of the tasks?” 

The future of accountability, whether the emphasis remains on 
efforts to relate “educational inputs” to “student output”, or 
whether the emphasis is on patron choice, that is vouchers, free 
schools, open enrollments or parochiaid, school officials will in the 
future have to face each issue by answering clearly six specific 
questions. 

1. What are the common and specific goals to which the teacher 
and school is striving ? 

2. What student, community or societal needs inventories are 
available, on paper, to indicate change strategies which 
should be undertaken? 

3. What specific and measurable performance objectives have 
been written down that would enable parents, students and 
teachers to understand the minimum expectations of the 
unstructured programs? 

4. What analysis of the existing delivery system is available to 
indicate that the current educational input approach is 
manageable and defensible as compared to alternatives? 

5. What forms of testing and evaluation will be undertaken to 
enable the "at large community ” to know whether or not the 
delivery system measured up to the performance predictions? 

6. What recommendations are the school systems ready to make 
as a result of the testing and evaluation data? 

Perhaps we have always had accountabibty-we always checked 
out what went into education— facilities, materials, attendance, 
hot lunches— but too inconsistently did we “do something” new 
about what came forth; what pupils learned; what skills were 
obtained. In fact, we went out of our way to find excuses for 
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those children who did not learn— broken homes, language 
barriers, ethnic or national background, malnutrition. That is, we 
placed too much responsibility for success upon the student and 
his parents. But, if the student didn’t perform, we began passing 
him up the educational ladder anyway. What is envisioned now is a 
strengthening of the role of the teacher, so that he or she is not 
placed in such a situation. The future, as accountability becomes 
firmly entrenched, will allow for very few excuses. We educators 
will be responsible for failure, and the exciting, fantastic goal 
before us is to have achievement realized by nearly the total 
school population, and 1 am convinced the educational com- 
munity, at least in Michigan, will respond to this challenge. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this position statement is to place in 
proper perspective the role of the State Board of Education 
in implementing an accountability model for improving the 
delivery of educational services to the children and youth of 
the state of Michigan. 

The model highlights the need for common goals of 
education, development of performance objectives rather than 
textbook completion, assessing needs, changing the mays in 
which teachers teach, providing outside educational audits to 
determine if changes have indeed taken place, in addition to 
guaranteed in-service professional development. 

John W. Porter 

Superintendent of Pihlic Instruction 
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BACKGROUND 



From time to tiae it is appropriate for the State Board of 
Education to step back a pace or two and take stock of the organiza- 
tional alas and operational objectives of the total educational 
enterprise in Michigan. Attached hereto are five graphic presenta- 
tions designed to afford such an opportunity. It might be said that 
r.uch evaluation is designed to prevent us all froa bee owing blind to 
the forest because our attention is concentrated on the trees. 

Over the course of the last 24 aonths or so, the Department 
of Education has devoted a great deal of collective attention to 
developing an overall accountability aodel in public education. 

The many specific attempts to achieve greater accountability 
■ay be condensed into six general categories, or thrusts. These are: 

1. Identification, discussion and dissemination of 
c o mmon goals for Michigan Education. 

2. Approaches to educational challenges based on 
performance objectives consistent with the goals. 

3. Assessment of educational needs not being net, 
and which must be aet to achieve performance 
objectives and goals. 

4. Analysis of the existing (or planned) educational 
delivery systems in light of what assessaent tells us. 

5. Evaluation and testing within the near or existing 
delivery system to make sure it serves the assessed 
needs . 

6. Recommendations for improvement based upon the above. 

Basically, this accountability aodel nay be applied to any 
aspect of the educational enterprise in Michigan and, if it is 
properly understood, it will tell us a great deal about educational 
directions for the future. 

To some, consideration of an accountability aodel or new 
elements in education has appeared to represent a threat or a challenge 
to historically developed educational approaches , and a judgement as 
to the efficacy of such approaches at this point in time. No threat 
is intended, but each of us must find challenge in consideration of 
the new educational elements, and there must be general recognition 
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that whatever it' strengths and weaknesses, the historically developed 
systea of educational services does not today serve effectively all 
of the children and youth entrusted to our care. 

There is a clear eessage in the legions of statistics and studies 
compiled over the last few years: Too mmy youngsters quit school at 

an early age 9 and too many youngsters who "graduate froe high school" 
are ill~prepared, or disinclined 9 or both, to pursue either further 
education or productive labor -- in short* enter into adulthood in 
the free enterprise ailieu of our nation today. 
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II 

BUILDING THE ACCOUNTABILITY WOOEL 

The staff of the Michigan Department of Education has taken 
a good deal of time looking at nee elements in the delivery of 
educational services. Such elements include: 

(J) Compensatory education 

(2) Experimental programs and demonstration schools 

(3) Performance contracting 

(4) Ycar-around schooling 

(5) School meals improvement 

(6) Alternative occupational scheduling 

f7) Coordinated career education 

(8) Student financial assistance 

(9) Expanded utilization of facilities 

(10) Neighborhood education centers 

(11) Improved professional development 

To some, the approach to these elements and others may have 
appeared to be compartmentalized. It is not. T.nstead, the considera- 
tion of these elements has been and continues to be integrated in what 
may be termed a comprehensive "state approach to improved elementary 
and secondary services to children and youth." (panel 1) 

In order to achieve improvement in the approach to provision 
of elementary and secondary services, it is essential to start with 
an understanding o" the inter-relatedness of new and traditional 
elements in education. Such elements include, of course, the ideas 
and approaches which have recently been our major concern, and they 
also include the mechanisms and traditions, the practices and procedures 
even the physical facilities — historically involved with the provision 
of education to children in Michigan. It has been the task and the 
aim, in a nutshell, to "build accountability into the educational 
system." (panel 2) 



Only in viewing the educational needs of children and youth 
as, in effect, a continuum beginning at about age three and ending 
(for elementary and secondary purpt-ses) at about age 18 can there be 
assurance of finding the organizational and operational means of 
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achieving desired ends. Such a continue may be plotted horizontally 
or vertically; it may be discussed in terms of any sort of analogy 
a football game, for example — but its message is clear and can be 
viewed graphically, (panel 3) 



In constructing and using such a continuum, it is necessary 
to start with only one preaise, and one corollary of that precise. 

THE PREMISE: Public education's primary task is meeting 

the needs of all children and youth as they prepare for 
adulthood . 

THE COROLLARY: The needs of all children and youth (or 

any child or youth) include continued and monitored 
educational progress through the years of required formal 
schooling (and a little beyond), and readiness and 
adequacy for (1) a job, (2) satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships, (3) college, (4) other continuing education, 
and (5) citizenship. (NOTE: None of the five "readiness 

outcomes" need be exclusive of the others, but since 
maturation rates and interests are widely divergent, it 
may be assumed for purposes of generalization that readiness 
and adequacy for any one is sufficient evidence of "successful" 
educational development.) 

It may help, in considering the continuum , to begin by leap- 
frogging from the start of school to graduation. The question posed 
by such a leap in time is, "what is it that a child or youth should 
know and be able to do at graduation?" One simple response that few 
would challenge is "to assure one *s role as an adult." This suggests 
adequate preparation for continuing education, a job, marriage, and 
citizenship. 

If that is reasonable, efforts must be made to assist the 
child to achieve a number of intermediate steps on the way to this 
goal. These intermediate steps can be identified as follows: (1) 

completion of the pre-school years (roughly, ages 3-4-5 years old) 
with measurable readiness for entry into the primary school (grades 1, 
2,3) milieu; (2) measurable progress through the primary years 
(ages 6-7-8) which results in readiness for elementary school (grades 4, 
5 and 6); (3) adequate assimilation of basic skills, knwledge and 
abilities in the elementary years (ages 9-10-11) in preparation for 
middle or junior high school (grades 7-8-9); (4) performance maturation 
and skills improvement in the adolescent years (ages 12-13-14) to 
prepare for the young adult years (ages 15-16-17 and grades 10-11-12). 
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It is readily apparent froa the statistics that too »any 
children and youth fail to aake their way with any degree of success 
froa pre-school to adulthood. The inability of the educational 
systen as now constituted to aake sure that nearly 100 per cent of 
children "aake it" aay be traced aainly — perhaps exclusively — 
to two factors: Progress aonitoring approaches have been inadequate, 

and we have been unable (or unwilling) to aake basic changes in 
educational delivery systaas. 

The Michigan Assessment of Educational Progress 0CAP) is, 
of course, a first step toward rectifying the first short coning -- 
that of inadequate aonitoring of the student’s progress. HEAP can 
provide the statewide foundation for effective local eonitoring of 
progress, and the sort of "checkpoints" that will help local 
educators decide when and how they Bust revise their educational 
approach. 

Nillingness and cooperation aaong all those involved in 
education is the major need at all tines, and more so in an era of 
assured fajor change . There bus t bo change > there ni 11 be change > 
in the basics of our educational system. 
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Having devised a strategy for improving elementary and 
secondary services to children and youth, and recognizing that 
there will be change in our educational delivery systems , the 
remaining step is application of theory to the M real world." 

The model for building accountability into the educational 
system has six steps; application of this model, in the context of 
the "growth continuim,” also — naturally -- has six steps and may 
be accomplish ea with reference to a single individual or to groups 
of like individuals. In this presentation, let us begin with an 
example showing application of the accountability model to the 
task of preparing children for adolescence, (panel 4) 



STEP I: The State Board of Education has articulated certain 

goals for children. These are spelled out in general terms in the 
"Common Goals of Michigan Education/ 1 Each local district is asked 
to develop their modification of these goals. 

STEP II: There are, by common consensus and by definition, 

certain things it is assumed children ought to know at various stages 
in their development. This information must now be translated into 
performance measures. While much work remains to be done, the 
performance objectives fall naturally into skill areas and attitude* 
aspiration areas which are, psychologically speaking, in the cognitive 
domain, the psycho-motor domain or the affective domain. 

STEP III: Having identified the goals for children, and having 
articulated the performance objectives for schools, it is necessary 
to assess the existing relationship between them. This analytical 
chore must utilize all the knowledge at hand: research, testing, 
resource distribution and personnel availability and a host of others. 
The objective is to give local school officials some notion of the 
variance between desirability of performance objectives and what the 
child or children can do (needs assessment). 

STEP IV: Based on the needs assessment, plans must be made 

to change the delivery systems to reverse what has often been termed 
as the "push -out" or "leave behind" problem. Among the many things 
which may be used are performance contracting, compensatory education, 
promising practices from experimental and demonstration schools, year- 
around schooling, intensified pre-school education, improvement of 
nutrition through school meals, in-service training of teachers, and 
many others . 
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STEP V: If a change takes place in the delivery system, 

that change needs to be tested and evaluated. If valid, across the 
board in-service professional development programs should be fostered. 

STEP VI: Mien a district or school has gone through these 

steps, they should feel obligated to share the results. Recommendations 
to the local district, and to the State Board of Education, complete 
what is essentially a circular pattern of service -- goals arc served 
and/or modified on the basis of continuing attention to the success or 
lack of success in the educational delivery system, and the process 
starts over again. 

When addressing the question of "preparing youth for adulthood," 
it is found essentially the same circular pattern of continuous 
progress . (panel 5) 



STEP I: Goals for youth are articulated, principally, among 

other places in the "Common Goals of Education." Local modifications 
arc developed. 

STEP II: Skill or knowledge areas in the preparation of youth 

include such things as developing effective communications, understanding 
the political and economic systems, acquaintance with the natural science: 
preparing for work or continuing education, development of health and 
nutrition understanding, and development of aesthetic appreciations. 
Specific performance measures oust be developed. 

STEP III: The youth-school needs assessment, like the child- 

school needs assessment, is an analytical chore and utilizes statewide, 
local, professional, parental, psychological and a host of jther "tools." 
The objective is to identify disparities between desired and actual 
outcomes . 

STEP IV: New delivery system plans for youth include, besides 

the school -oriented innovations such as performance contracting, etc., 
a heavy emphasis on new thrusts in career education, including alternative 
occupational scheduling, student financial assistance, coordination of 
career education approaches, better utilization of career education 
facilities, and neighborhood education facilities. 

STEP V: In-service professional development and evaluation 

of effort in preparing youth for adulthood may require a greater emphasis 
on willingness to accept change than this step in the preparation of 
children for adolescence, since performance area objectives and new 
delivery system plans for youth by their nature are likely to involve 
far more radical departures from the "traditional" approaches. 

STEP VI: Recoonendations for change which may come to (or 

originate with) local districts and the State Board of Education 
are tested against goals for youth, and the cycle continues. 
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SIAMAPY 



This discussion has aimed at relating organisational aims 
and operational objectives to the total educational picture in 
Michigan. The organisational aim* and operational objectives which 
have been outlined constitute the approach of the Department of 
Education as it seeks to perform its function as the executive arm 
of the State Board of Education; as a leader for local and inter* 
mediate school districts; as a resource for public officials and 
other branches of government, and as a service agency for the citizens 
of Michigan. It is anticipated that a later paper will deal with 
specific objectives of Department of Education units, and delineate 
to a greater degree the concerns of various units of the educational 
community in seeking to address the organizational aims and operational 
objectives here discussed. Likewise, a similar document is being 
prepared to focus on the educational services necessary to meet the 
needs of Michigan adults. 
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FROM UOIIKRT McKKRIl 



State ok Michigan. Department of Koccation, 

f Musing , Mich., Sovnnhrr f, 1971 . 

Mr. Wjm.iam (\ Smith, 

Staff Director and General Counsel, f'.s. Senate, Select Committee on Equal 
Educational Opportunity , Washington, D.C. 



Dear Mr. Smith : On OctolH*r 12(5. 11>71. I was asked to provide Information on 
u x>er pupil exiienditure basis for three or four inner-city schools in Detroit. 

Attached Is such information for four Detroit Inner-city schools. Please note 
that I have not t>een al)lo to provide you with the net operating expenditure i>er 
pupil for these schools but Instead have provided the elementary instructional 
expenditure i>or pupil. The Detroit district-wide expenditure per pupil for 
11K5SV-70 was $434.S8 and the state-wide figure was $454.60. 

As you will recall, before the committee I used a statewide current operating 
expenditure i>er pupil of $72*5.00. The elementary instructional figure does not 
include expenditures such as special education, summer school, adult education, 
transportation, operation of plant and maintenance of plant. The only figures 
we have available on an individual school basis is an instructional expenditure 
per pupil and it is for this reason that I have had to use this figure. 

If you have questions concerning the attachment, please feel free to contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 



Robert N. McKerr, 
Associate Superintendent, 
Bureau of Administrative Services . 



SELECT DETROIT TITLE I AND SEC. 3 SCHOOLS, PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES (ELEMENTARY) 1969-70 



Elementary 

Instruction Federal Sec. 3 State 



expense programs School Aid Total Per pupil 

Building all other title I Act expenditure Membership total 1 



Palmer School 5180,937 $68,576 580,041 5329,554 519 5635 

Jones and annax 446,137 159,594 66,787 672,518 1,352 498 

Potter School 83,322 19,582 19,837 122,741 229 536 

Williams 368,640 62,993 273,067 704,700 922 764 



1 Detroit's per pupil citywide average for elementary instruction was 5434.88 in 1969-70 and the statewide average was 
$454.60, 
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ITEMS PERTINENT TO THE HEARING OF 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1971 



Material Supplied by the Witness 



FROM EDWARD B. FORT 



October C, 1971. 

Senator Robert P. Grifitn, 
t/.S. Senate Office Building , 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Griffin : If the local press can be considered an accurate in- 
dication of quotes — then I would assert that the recently issued statement where- 
in you indicated that forced bussing can become “counter productive for 
integration nnd equnl opportunity in education” — is a lie. You know full well 
that this statement was nothing more than gamesmanship in the political arena, 
and I challenge you to prove the validity of that statement. The presently exist- 
ing system under which public school children — regardless of race, exist in this 
country, is horrendously unfair. As a matter of fact, it does nothing more than 
to perpetuate the continuation of the disequalization of educational opportu- 
nity — and I can prove it. I challenge you to statistically refute this contention. 
The California Supreme Court, in the case of Serrano vs Priest indicated that 
“the quality of education for school aged children— is a function of the wealth of 
the children’s parents and neighbors as measured by the tax base of the school 
district in which said children reside. And, the quality of education for school 
aged children becomes a function of the geographical accident of the school dis- 
trict in which said children reside, and the present schemes for financing public 
school districts in these states provide students living in some school districts of 
this state with materially related advantages over students in other school dis- 
tricts in selecting and pursuing their educational goals. 

Let me illustrate, very briefly, what I mean by this. Inkster Public Schools, for 
example, has the lowest state equalized assessed valuation — $8,137.00 — of any 
school district in Wayne County. It is noted, as per the figure cited on the accom- 
panying chart, that the *SEV range is from that bottom figure to a top figure 
of $60,235.55, for the School District of River Rouge— which sits astride the steel 
mills which makes the Ford Empire possible. Further analysis of the data reveals 
the fact that Inkster’s expenditures per pupil are the second lowest in the group 
of districts cited ; the Muskegon Heights School District, which, parenthetically, 
is the other predominately Black district in the Michigan group cited herein, has 
the lowest Annual expenditures per pupil range from a low of $712,00 (Inkster 
has $715,00) to a high of $1,595.19, for the School District of Dearborn. The 
most glaring discrepancies appear when one compares the results of operating 
mill age in Inkster with those which exist in the City District of Dearborn. Both 
districts have an operating millage of 25.9 mills. However, for Inkster, one mill- 
age of levy (i.e., one dollar per thousand dollars in assessed valuation) yields 
only $40,689.00. Conversely, every mill which is levied for operating in the Dis- 
trict of Dearborn, nets a return of $903,519.00. Speaking statistically, it thus 
becomes evident that one mill in Inkster raises only of the funds raised by 

that same millage levy in Dearborn; or another way of putting it — Dearborn is 
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ahlo to wtin* W *i r I return on on** mill of investment, ns compared with only 
4 1 jV» return for Inkster. 

For imriMises of further eouiimrlson. I would n\W vonr attention to the fart 
that the (Mf.v of Fast Lansing. Michigan, has an S KV of $20.97:1.00 per ehiltl. 
with exiN'iniltures annually. Ix-lag $1,110.00 jier pupil. It Is noted that the en- 
rollment of the Fast Lansing School District approximates that of Inkster (5.(NM) 
pupils). Conversely, the similarities do not i>ersist. as pertains to dollars vield 
I* r nilllagc of levy. In Hast Ini rising, one mill yields $i:U.S07.00. In Inkster. 
<*ne mill yields $J0,UN!MX>. As a means of “putting the nail in the cotthi.” I would 
call your attention to the quality education discrepancies, from an equipment 
and building and site point of view, that exist between Inkster and Dearliorn. 

IXKSTEK DHAUB0KN 

1. Availability of multiple texts, per 
child, at all levels of Instruction, K-12. 

2. Selenee laboratories are available 
at the junior-senior. ami the elementary 
school levels. There are junior high 
school laboratory facilities in Dearborn 
that surpass tin* equipment standards 
currently available at the University of 
Michigan, In Ann Arbor. 

3. No high school library has fewer 
than 350() volumes. 

4. Dearborn exjKmds n total of $1,595. - 
11) per child, annually. 

5. Most buildings in Dearborn are less 
than 15 years old. 

Therefore, how, in the name of sanity, can yon assert, publicly, that bussing 
for purposes of achieving racial integration would be “counter-productive .’ 1 
This statement is without validity. I think that what we really have to keep in 
mind is the fact that, as indicated by Rev. Jesse Jackson, Director of Operation 
Breadbasket, the real issue is not one of separatism, on the one hand, versus 
integration, on the other. One must not be inclined to believe that the Black 
child, merely by virtue of sitting next to the white child, is going to — through 
some mystic process of osmosis, learn better. This isn’t the case at all. The fact 
of the matter is, historically, capital has always followed the white child. The 
white parent is not going to allow his child to be miseduented. Therefore, the Black 
child who Is sitting next to that white child, has a pretty good chance of being 
guaranteed some semblance of quality education. This is not the case in the 
ghetto, which is predominately Black and/or Chicano. Therefore, I think that. 
you, as a public official, one year before the 1972 election, can do no less than 
take an avowed position of support for the thesis which has been promulgated 
as a part of the California Supreme Court decision. Secondly, you have a human- 
itarian responsibility for disavowing statements which smack of institutional- 
ized racism. Current separation of the races is nothing more than a perpetuation 
of the disequalization of educational opportunity — as I asserted above. For 
one to assert that bussing is counter-productive is sheer nonsense. As a matter of 
fact, in the recent landmark decision in the case of Swan vs Charlotte Mecklen- 
burg, it was ruled that school districts must take whatever action is necessary for 
purposes of eliminating de facto segregation in the public schools, in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. The court also indicated the fact that as far as the question of 
bus transportation was concerned . 1*. “bus transportation has been an integral 
part of the public school system for years, and was perhaps the single most 
important factor in the transition from the one room schoolhouse to the consoli- 
dated school. Eighteen million of the nation’s public school children, approxi- 
mately 39 were transported to their schools by bus in 1969-70 — in all parts of 
the country. The importance of bus transportation as a normal and accepted 
tool of educational policy is readily discernible in this and the companion case. 
In these circumstances, we find no basis for holding that tK6 local school authori- 
ties may not be required to employ bus transportation as one tool of school de- 
segregation. Desegregation plans cannot be limited to the walk-in school 



1. One basic tox tliook, j>er child, nt all 
levels of Instruction. K-l 2. 

2. Science laboratories for biology, 
physics, mid chemistry — available only 
at tin* high school level. 



5. A library at the one high school lias 
less than 2500 volumes. 

4, The District is expending only 
.$715.00 per child, annually. 

5, Most buildings, in Inkster, are more 
than 15 years old. 





Therefore. President Nhmi, to the rout /ary notwithstanding Stcan-Mrcklen- 
run/ resolves mid settles. once ami for nil. the Issue of tlio legitimacy of bus 
t raiis|Hirtatlou as a visible mentis of achieving school district desegregation. 

1 would, therefore. assert, in conclusion. flint it is j/owr res|K>n«lldlity to admit 
publicly, flu* * error of your ways, ns tliry |>ertnin to your earlier referred to 
statements. You can rest assured of the fact that if your posture remains the 
same that it will in- my purpose, as the school sitiwrintelideut, to actively cam- 
paign for your defeat in tin- 11)72 clcnlons. I can see no way whereby you can 
rationalize' the statements that you have made, for obvious politically ex|>edient 



reasons. 

Sincerely. 



Edward B. Fort, 

Superintendent of School*. 



Amonnt 



School district 


Total SEV 


SEV Expenditures 
per pupil per pupil 


Total 

enrollment 


Operating 

millage 


raised by 
1 mill 


River Rou$e 

Crosse Pomte 


222, 365,629 


$0.235. 55 


1,284.93 


3,675 


20.90 


222, 366 


. 436,392,046 


29,624.00 


1,108.58 


13,347 


28.60 


436,392 


Dearborn 


. 903.519.357 


39, 8 19. CO 


1,595. 19 


20,610 


25.90 


903,519 


Warren Consolidated 


. 660.637,000 


19,355.00 


855.00 


34, 132 


26.58 


660, 637 


Oak Park 


204, 097,021 


36,834.00 


1.248.83 


5,853 


31.63 


204,094 


Muskegon Heights 


51,365,150 


12,527.00 


712.00 


4,100 


27. 80 


51, 365 


East Lansing 


. 134, 867,066 


26,973.00 


1,140.00 


5,000 


34. 50 


134, GC 7 


Okemos 


64,994,380 


19 . 587 . 00 


994.00 


3.400 


35. 70 


64,994 


Cherry Hitt 


49,293,800 


9.358 . 00 


644.46 


4,869 


24.90 


49, 294 


Wayne. 


. 308, 356, 693 


11,739.00 


892.02 


23, 604 


37.90 


308, 357 


Westwood 


78,149,782 


13,650.00 


806. 76 


5,121 


34.95 


78, 150 


Taylor 


245,220, 784 


9.609.00 


769.00 


20,093 | 


* 30. 90 ) 
>31.90 ) 


245,221 


Inkster 


40,688,771 


8. 137. 00 


715.82 


4,387 


25.90 


40, 689 



i Brownstown portion. 

* Entire portion of Taytor plus Portions of Dearborn Heights, Westland, and Inkster. 
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ITEMS PERTINENT TO THE HEARING OF 
OCTOBER 1, 1971 



Material Supplied by the Witness 



FROM NORMAN DRACHLER 



Xovcmbcr 12, 1971. 



Hon. Walter F. Mondale, 

Chairman, Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity, Old 
Senate Office Building, Washington , D. C\ 

Dear Senator: You have asked that I express my thoughts concerning financ- 
ing schools in large cities. A great (leal lias been presented before your distin- 
guished Committee concerning the needs of educational financing. I do not want 
to repeat wlmt has been said before. I therefore wish to present my remarks from 
two viewpoints. One, my experience in Detroit and two, a general recommenda- 
tion which applies to the financial needs of education in general. 

1. Detroit's Financial Plight . — Detroit is a fiscally independent school district. 
Therefore, as its financial needs grow it must turn to the voters for additional 
funding. This method of financing schools is unrealistic in a large city where 
there are contrasting sets of values in the community and where the tax burden 
on the city is already very large. 

Since instruction generally consumes over 80 percent of the school dollar, the 
situation in large cities is unusually grave. In the large city there generally is a 
higher percentage of teachers who remain on the school staff and achieve the 
maximum salary. In smaller communities there is a greater turnover. In 19G9/70 
over 40 percent of the Detroit school staff was at the maximum salary. More than 
00 percent is at the fifth salary step or higher, thus, during that year the average 
teacher salary for Detroit was $11,118, while the average for all of Michigan was 
$10,05S. The large city simply must compete with suburban communities for staff. 
On the other hand, the number of professionals per 1,000 pupils in Detroit was 
42. Detroit ranked 3G among 49 metropolitan districts surrounding the area in 
regard to professional staff. 

I have already mentioned in my testimony the loss in revenue to the city 
because of a constantly decreasing tax value behind each youngster. A mill in 
19G9/70 brought in about $700,000 less than it did in 1960. Between 19G0 and 
1970 there was accumulative revenue loss of over ninety-one million dollars due 
to the annual reductions in the state equalized valuation. 

Detroit’s total tax rate of 57.60 mills is one of the highest in the state, with 
an additional 2 percent income tax for city government. A 2 percent income tax 
is equivalent to a 14 mill property tax levy for schools. The school operating tax 
rate of 20.76 is slightly lower than the state average school tax levy, which was 
24.7 in 1969/70. Tillage in itself is not an adequate index since in Detroit there 
is approximately $17,000 state equalized valuation behind each youngster while 
other communities range from $5,000 to $40,000 per youngster. Even on the 
state aid formula. Detroit did not receive adequate help. In 1969 the City of 
Detroit received $304.13 per pupil in basic state aid while all districts including 
Detroit averaged $312.01. During that same year 1969/70, Detroit ranked 85th 
in the state in terms of current operating expenditures. Detroit was spending 
$756.02 as conqiared with Oak Park which spent $1,275.54 and Dearborn which 
spent $1,148.23, The result is that communities that have most serious needs for 
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additional *ervb*e« In the Hchmili often have the lead opp«»rtuidf v !•» obtain 
these servin'*. 

1?. Thr /NirliimAlp //<m r over h*> ynih we have had a grand 

plan that b h'h I ami state partnership* would adequately finance American tain 
ration, Tlih plan has never served thin goal adequately. long as women 
teacher* were underpaid and school dro|M»uts went unnoticed thr school finnn 
t a lal crisis did not become a national Issue. reflective bargaining. Intlntlon. and 
greater school retention forced thr crisis iq»oii ns. 

I conclude. therefore. somewhat regretfully. that the frdrml government must 
assume an overall responsibility for public education. It Is the only l»ody that ran 
tap uir nation’s human and financial resource* and Is capable of assessing anti 
Informing the task ahead. We simply do not have the time for 50 states to 
strngg’e with common challenge linhi>endently. 

1 am not worried about federal control. We areu pragmatic people anti with the 
transition of responsibility we can develop guidelines and processes which will 
result In much greater local Inllucnce than we have had In the past. I think It’s 
fair to state that fetleral abl lias resulted in much more local participation, insofar 
as education Is concerned, than local control offered in the past. Students of 
America stress that we have demonstrated in our nation's history a talent for 
preserving ideologic principles while devising pragmatic means to adjust to new 
conditions. We can do so again. Hen 1 partnerships can only be achieved when 
states approach one another as cqnn’s in quest of a common cause — and this can 
he gained only through equal educational opi>ortnnity. 

We must regard ourselves as one nation instead of 50 states. A nation with a 
great (leal of mobility and where state boundaries cannot quarantine ignorance. 
We must become a nation tlmt accepts the thesis that no metropolitan area can 
survive or prosper — if the central city, the heartbeat of the metropolitan com- 
munity, is permitted to deteriorate or decay. A nation, to paraphrase a noted 
scholar, may be likened to a tree, whose roots are planted in our federal con- 
stitution, and whose branches spread over the 50 states. A tree cannot flourish 
without roots. Yet, how can it hear fruit without branches? Let us be careful 
with our brandies! 



Sincerely, 



Norman Draciiler. 




Articles of Interest 



t Thr lH-t r»*lt Kr**r I'r****. H«*pt M, It* 7 t • 

iNNKit riTY school pho.ikct a sccck ss 

Am irvr.urvr I,r.\Kf.» |> siiarpiy 
By William Ormit 



Student n< li le Yemen t level* have rKiui sharply in four east side Detroit rlemen- 
tnrr xcliooN which in 10*W nt-Hml the Inrwst Rrniit ever nwnrilnl l>y th«* I’.S. 
Office of Education. 

The four-school VelglilHirhiHHl Htliimtioii I Viilrr wu* given a three-year $6 mil- 
lion grunt in flu* tlark days following flit* 1 !h; 7 Detroit rM. when both tin* federal 
government and local school officials wit*’ desperately seeking some project that 
would demonstrate .student ai l liirY(iiu , ut li’Vcln could lx» raised In oven the most 
blighted inner olty neighborhoods. 

Tiie schools — Hell. Horry* Field and Field Annex— are in the Ilutzol Junior 
High School urea on Detroit's lower east side. fjist year they enrolled 2,000 stu- 
dents, of whom only S7 wen* white. Almost all an* from i*>or families. 

So poor was the area, in fact, that many tried to convince Detroit school ofllcials 
to spend the federal money elsewhere, for fear that any project begun in that 
neighborhood was doomed to failure. 

But the project won approval and It now boasts tin* following achievements: 

The downward spiral of student achievement common in poverty areas, where 
studens start school behind and fall further and further behind the longer they 
stay in school, has been stopi>ed. 

Srudents who finished the first grade last spring averaged only one month 
behind the national norm in achievement, compared to a five-month lag experi- 
enced by first grade students In the same schools before the project started. 

Students who were in the third grade when the program started in 1908 finished 
the sixth grade last spring still five months behind the national norm in word 
meaning. But those students scored one year and three months ahead of similar 
students who completed the sixth grade in the same schools before the special 
program. 

The project is being hailed by educators in Detroit and elsewhere as one of the 
significant breakthroughs in the national effort to find a way schools can offset 
the deprivations suffered by children in poverty neighborhoods. 

“We have developed a system by which inner-city children can be taught 
successfully," says Carnie Greene, director of the project for the past year. 

Various federal cutbacks over the years reduced the actual grant to $4.7 mil- 
lion. That means the project is costing about $1,200 a year for each of the stu- 
dents in the project. That is only slightly more than is spent on education in the 
Grosse Pointe school system, and less than is spent in Dearborn and Oak Park. 

Detroit presently spends about $600 a year per student. 

“It doesn't take all that much money to provide a quality education in the 
inner city,” says Louis D. Mona cel, Detroit's assistant superintendent for special 
programs. “But it does take more than we have available to spend locally.” 

Before the 1967 riot* the Detroit school system had been seeking some of the 
federal money available for innovative programs under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. But that application was pigeonholed in Washington. 

After the riot, school ofllcials started a concerted lobbying effort, arguing that 
with enough money even the faltering schools in the nation's most riot-torn city 
could be turned around. John Gardner, then the secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and other federal officials were impressed. So the unprecedented 
$6 million was awarded. 
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ITEMS PERTINENT TO THE HEARING OF 
NOVEMBER 3, 1971 



Material Submitted by the Witnesses 



FROM WILLIAM MEAD 



[TlioLnkc County Stnr, Baldwin, Mich., Oct. 21, 1971] 
A PROCLAMATION 



Wliorens, The schools represent the host efforts of 'the community, the state, 
and the nation to Improve the quality of life for each individual anil for nil 

mankind ; and „ . , 

Whereas, Each citizen, in order to contribute to such efforts, must have nil 
opportunity to learn about and understand the progress, problems, and potential 



of the schools ; and 

Whereas, The public schools constantly strive to bridge the gaps that threaten 
the unity and strength of the nation, by promoting— 

Understanding of the diverse ideas that lend vigor to our pluralistic 
society ; 

Realization for each person of his unique worth and capabilities ; 

Opportunities for the dovleopmont of eacli student’s talents and character 
to enable him to determine his goals and to (lad fulfillment in reaching them ; 

The preservation, ns a paramount priority, of an environment that en- 
riches the life of every human being and that supports the individual ■' ids 
quest for satisfaction in worthy endeavors ; 

Now Therefore, I, Raymond Molnke, Village President, of Baldwin, Michigan, 
do hereby designate October 24-30, 1071, to he American Education Week and do 
urge all citizens to reaffirm their commitment to examine our schools and assist 
them in bridging the gap between what is and what can be In the process of 
providing the best possible education for all. 



ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 

Schools have become great machines, sorting and labeling those who presmn- 
ablv will be winners or losers as adults. Overwhelmingly, the winners are white 
ami abluent; the losers, too often, are poor, and brown or black or red. 

Noting this major problem local citizens may help schools bridge the gup be- 
tween the “winners" and “ 1030171 ” by visiting Baldwin Community Sell Cols and 
taking part in an American Education Week activity on October 20, 19tl at. 
N:00 pan. In the Baldwin High School nll-pnrposc room— a program sponsored 
by the Office of the Advisory SpcclaliC f . 

The right to learn. It has boon noted. Includes the right to know wliat is to 
bo learned and the right to learn the wv.vs of knowing. But that basic right 
lias been denied to many due to prejudices and an often mindless adherence 
to unproductive educational concepts nml practices. 

In the latter situation, even so-called wlnneu can become losers. 

( 0007 ) 
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Scoring the denial of diversity, which is said to he the cause of many of the 
problems in the schools today, Mr. Mead points oat that. “We cannot educate 
our children by demanding they subjugate their wills so we may improve their 
minds." 

Instead, lie noted, the educational process should offer n child the whole world 
as a classroom without limitations on age or time. 

Tho gap between promises and performance must ho eliminated. 

’‘Rather than search for hotter values,” contends Mr. Mead, “we should 
concentrate on being faithful to those we already have, and just talking about 
our values instead of applying them to practical programs is meaningless.” 

On October 2G, 1971, at 8:00 pan. in (he Baldwin High School’s all-purpose 
room local citizens will have an opportunity to show their desire to “bridge the 
gap” hy attending a community night program. The speaker for the evening 
will he Dr. Dave Goodlow, professor at the University of Minnesota. Part of the 
program is reserved for a question and answer session. Coffee will be served at 
tlio conclusion of the program. 



WIIAT AN EDUCATION MEANS TO ME 
By Johann Bateheleter 

An education means a lot to me because I know I need it, and I know in the long 
run it will help me. Also an education means a job, friends, and n happy life. 

All people should understand how bad they need an education. It would mean so 
much to them. Then they would forget about another person or how much they 
hate a teacher; then they can get everything they can out of it. 

(By Tana Griflin) 

To me an education is when I go to school for my first twelve years and learn 
all that I can. Going to school also prepares me for the future. 

But I think I got more out of education besides reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
I-Iere at this school I have learned to get along with both Blacks and Whites. If I 
went to an all White school I wouldn’t know how to live with Black people. Also 
I would probably believe every word that a White person would say about a 
Black person. So I am glad I go to this school no matter how much I dislike it. 
It has taught me to live with my fellow man. 

(By Rourl C. Thomas) 

Because I am black, I will need much more to qualify me for a higher position 
in life. Education menus a lot more to me than to most whites. Education is 
educating oneself. This is achieved hy learning how to cope with one another, how 
to overcome different situations, and preparing oneself for the white world about 
him. 

(By Pearlie Hudson) 

An education means more opportunities, more qualifications, and more freedom. 
It will help prepare me for the future. Education also develops the kind of prin- 
ciples to know right and wrong. It develops the power of reasoning. It requires 
discipline, such as will power on my part to learn the rules and regulations that 
have been put down for me to follow. This my purpose of going to school and 
trying to get wlmt there is to get. 
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FROM DR. DANA WIIITMER 



HUMAN 

RESOURCES 

CENTER 

Pontiac , Michigan 




Providing for pooplo . 

70 



THE HUMAN RESOURCES CENTER: AN INNOVATION IN EDUCATION 



"If we can bring white and black: parents and their children 
together in one setting with fully enriched educational, 
social, and recreational programs, there should be a poten- 
tial environment to improve the total living of residents 
in that quadrant of the inner city. 1 * 

"Human beings have an almost unlimited potential for growth, 
for learning, and for self-improvement throughout most of 
their lives. It is to assist in this life-long development 
of human talent and human potential that the Hunan Resources 
Center concept was born." 



Dr. Dana P# Whitmer, Superintendent 
School District of the City of 
Pontiac, Michigan 



Providing for Human Potential 



The Human Resources Center is an educational institution designed to help 
people develop their talents and human potential throughout their lives. Ser- 
vices and programs in the Center will be carried on for children in their pre- 
school years, children in their elementary school years, out-of-school youth, 
and adults throughout their lifetimes. 



Urban centers are becoming seriously divided by race, income and class# 
The concept of the Human Resources Center as developed in Pontiac offers a 
unique approach to problems of our urban communities# This new kind of edu- 
cational center is intended to deal with needs through comprehensive planning. 
Recognizing that the public school system is only one agency concerned with 
human needs, it is nevertheless asse/ted that education can serve a much 
broader role than it has in the past. 



The Pontiac City Government and the School District of the City of Pontiac 
are working together to stimulate community pride and interest which would as- 
sist in the development and maintenance of an attractive residential area. 

Plans include a concentrated educational effort on the part of the schools and 
service agencies, and physical rehabilitation of the area through the city 
government in conjunction with fundable projects under the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The Pontiac Area Planning Council supported 
the development of these cooperative plans. 
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This cooperatively evolved Neighborhood Development Plan has been estab- 
lished for two areas. Area I is generally east of the Center and Area II is 
southwest of the business district of the city. The areas for redevelopment 
were selected on the basis of the number of structures that could be rehabil- 
itated rather than cleared. 

Urban Design Associates of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania were selected to do 
the demographic studies that led to site selection. They also provided the 
architectural services for uhe Center. 

With the assistance of Urban Design Associates, an application for funds 
was prepared and submitted to Housing and Urban Development in March, 1970. 
This would provide money for rehabilitation, spot clearance, relocation ser- 
vices, street improvement, and adding to and improving existing recreation 
areas. The program, when funded, provides that the area plan must be at 
least 80$ completed within one year. Thi z schedule coincides almost exactly 
with completion plans for the Human Resources Center. 

The Center is conceived of as achieving integration through usage, being 
based on the broadest possible range of community interests, noeds and facil- 
ities. It is intended that this Center will eventually serve approximately 
2,100 students from its immediate area as well as provide educational programs 
for many others on a city-wide basis. It will utilize advanced techniques of 
instruction and organization, permitting adaptation to the widest possible 
range of ability, interest and progress. 

Objectives of this kind demand a radical reorganization of the school 
system's traditional approaches to its educational goals, curricula, teacher- 
aid technologies, and to school architecture. In addition to innovative edu- 
cational excellence, the Center will offer cultural, auditorium and exhibition 
facilities to the City? in-service training programs for Pontiac's educators? 
adult education? community services in the areas of health, welfare, and 
family counselling; facilities for pre-school programs? and facilities for 
inter- and intr a- community civic activities. 
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Providing for a "Child-City" 

The Human Resources Center will occupy 1U acres near the business-center 
of the city. Ground was broken on February 1, 1970 and completion is scheduled 
for the Fall of 1971* A Citizen’s Finance Committee promoted a successful 
operating millage and bond issue in I960 which is providing funds for the greater 
portion of the building* This group was organized and acted on a city-wide basis 
to bring the message of school needs to the Pontiac community. At a time when 
school finance issues were being examined critically, this acceptance of millage 
showed the interest of the citizens of Pontiac in maintaining a quality educa- 
tional program. 
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Total cost of the construction of the Center is $5,417,386.00. Pontiac has 
received a Neighborhood Facilities grant for $1,110,142*00 from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development for adult and dual use facilities incorporated 
in the Center. The Michigan legislature cooperated by passing a special bill 
allowing, for the first time, a local district to accept directly Federal funds 
for the construction of a portion of a building. 

Architecturally, the key to the Center is the pedestrian street. The 
street connects the Center with the city, its commercial areas and civic center, 
and with the residential neighborhoods in the eastern quadrant of the inner city. 
To blend into the neighborhood and avoid an institutional appearance, the Center 
will have uneven roof lines, staggered periphery, broken walk lanes, and a vari- 
ety of spaces. 

Teaching areas will be arranged along the sides o7 centrally-located ma- 
terials centcib. Teaching notl/ities will range from conferences between a 
child and a teacher to discussions for up to 100 pupils. Spaces will be varied, 
some enclosed and private, others open and communal. Instructional areas will 
bo wired for closed circuit television. 

Providing for Full Use of Facilities 

Planning a Center that emphasizes comnunity education requires the inclu- 
sion of some special facilities particularly intended for community uso and 
some dual use facilities. In the former category would be an ad’.dt community 
room with kitchen, an adult library, adult classrooms, health clinic, office 
area for Community School Directors and Liaison Workers, nursery room, pre^ 
school room, and auxiliary offices. 

Dual use is planned for areas such as art3 and crafts room, woodworking 
and metals room, homemaking room, upper elementary classrooms, cafeteria, gym- 
nasium, outdoor picnic-park area, and parking and traffic pick-up areas. 

Interior areas will be air conditioned for summer use. 
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Providing for a Ful 1~ Ran ft e of Services 



County and United Fund agencies who provide medical, dental, mental 
health, case worker, legal aid and child guidance services will be provided 
office space and will staff the facility at regularly scheduled times. 

The Adult Education Department of the school district will offer free 
Basic Education and High School Credit Classes. College credit programs 
from Oakland Community College and Oakland University will be offered on a 
fee basis. 

The City Parks and Recreation Department vdll offer a free recreation 
program to youth, and programs to adults on a feo uisis. Such Pontiac City 
Services as the Youth Department, Human Relations Committee, Police Depart- 
ment, Library, and Health Department have been contacted and plan to parti- 
cipate. The local office of Economic Opportunity has endorsed the concept 
and will participate in many phases of the program to be offered to the 
community. 

The Pontiac Press, local daily newspaper, has given support to planning 
activities through printed coverage and will continue to publicize the pro- 
grams for maximum community involvement. 

Oakland University and the Pontiac School District are attempting to 
interest a foundation in financing a two-way closed-circuit television facil- 
ity connecting classrooms in the Human Resources Center with College of 
Education classrooms at the University. 

Providing for Community Partnership 

The idea of the Human Resources Center was presented to more than 30 
city-wide groups including PTA's, service clubs, and professional organiza- 
tions. Each group was asked for their reactions, suggestions and informal 
endorsement. 
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Parents and other adults within the community have been requested to par- 
ticipate as working partners in the total program. Volunteers will be used as 
tutors, special activity supervisors, homeroom mothers, lecturers, PTA fund 
raisers, field trip chaperones, library helpers, and pre-school helpers. As 
funds become available, residents could be .employed as clerical aides, techni- 
cal aides, adult registrars, noon supervisors, playground supervisors, home 
contactors and after-school study supervisors. 
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A network of advisory groups win address themselves to activities or 
concerns of the school and/or community. These could include such things as 
recreational problems, street repair, social services, student behavior in 
the neighborhood, educational problems, and programming of afternoon and evert- 
ing activities. 

Providing Meaningful Educational Programs 

Only general outlines of programs are available at this time. Details 
of curriculum will be developed by the members of the Human Resources Center 
staff and Advisory Groups. 

Pre-school and Kindergarten - An important feature of the plan for these 
children is the assignment of teachers to work half days with kindergarten 
children and half days with three- and four-year-old children and with their 
parents. Half of the teachers will be scheduled to teach kindergarten in the 
morning and half of them will be scheduled to teach sections of kindergarten 
in the afternoon. 

The kindergarten children will be taught in classrooms in the school. 
Pre-school children will be taught in groups in the community using volunteer 
assistance with some instruction provided in a classroom setting in the Human, 
Resources Center. One-way observation glass will be used between the Parent 
Education Room and the Pre-kindergarten classroom. The program for three- 
and four-year-old children will place a strong emphasis on parent education 
directed toward assisting adults in developing learning readiness in children. 

Upper and Lower Elementary Schools - The Lower Elementary School is 
being planned and equipped to accommodate six, seven- and eight-yean-old 
children and the Upper Elementary School to provide for the nine, ten- and 
eleven-year-olds. Given children may require less than three years to com- 
plete their experiences in either one of these schools. Some girls and boys 
may require a longer period of time. The Lower Elementary School will enroll 
a few educatio nally superior five-year-old pupils. Also, it is anticipated 
that some educationally immature children who are twelve years of age will be 
continuing their studies in the Upper Elementary School. 



Appropriate placement of pupils will receive considerable attention. A 
sequence of learning will be established for each academic area of the curri- 
culum. All children entering the school from other established schools will 
be appropriately placed through the use of diagnostic tests, teacher obser- 
vation and cumulative data. Placement will not be based upon reading achieve- 
ment alone. Rather, a given child may find himself placed in one group for 
reading, another for math, etc. True individualization of instruction, based 
upon the pupil's successes rather than his failures, will be the keystone of 
the program. 

Continuous individual progress will supplant graded promotion and reten- 
tion. The month of June will no longer be a time when all children experience 
promotion. Teachers will promote individual children to the next levels of 
learning at any time during the /ear that the pupil demonstrates such readi- 
ness. We will eliminate the "lock-step" one-grade-peivyear plan. 

Providing Support for Personnel 

The school guidance program is one of the pupil personnel services of- 
fered by the school system to assist the teachers and other staff members in 
helping boys and girls develop their greatest potential as individuals and 
as learners. One elementary counselor is recommended to meet the needs of 
the Lower Elementary SChool and one will be required for the Upper Elementary 
School. 

The school social work program assists teachers and other school staff 
members in an understanding of pupils and gives help to those pupils who are 
not profiting from the school program. The school social worker is concerned 
with such pupils of all ages as are having difficulty in personal and social 
adjustment in school, home and/or community. It is anticipated that the 
active case load and total number of students wx. J. justify the assignment of 
one school social worker, serving half time in the Lower Elementary School 
and half time in the Upper Elementary School. 

The school psychologist has major responsibility for the study* of pupils 
referred as candidates for mentally handicapped programs. He also serves in 
a consultant capacity to the school staff. It is anticipated that a school 
psychologist would spend approximately one-half of his time in the Human 
Resources Center. 
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The school health services are an integral part of the total education 



program, and as such health is considered in all its aspects — physical, mental, 
emotional and social. The school nurse is a health consultant and a resource 
person to students, parents and teachers in coordinating health projects and 
developing programs through health education. A full-time nurse is recommended 
for the Human Resources Center to divide her time equally between the Inwer 
Elementary and the Upper Elementary Schools. 
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Providing for Exceptional ch-nriren 

Four classrooms for the educable mentally retarded will be located in 
the Hunan Resources Center. Each child will be given the individualized in- 
struction, emotional support, and social acceptance he needs to succeed. The 
educational program will extend into the summer months and a pre-school pro- 
gram for these children will be established. 
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The Human He sources Center should support at least one full-time speech 
correctionist. Children served will receive an average of one hour per week 
instruction either in a small group or on an individual basis* 

Two classrooms for the emotional handicapped are recommended. The class 
load should not be more than ten certified children with an age range of no 
more than four years. 

There will also be programs for those children who have a perceptual 
handicap* These children have normal or potentially normal intelligence, but 
are educationally retarded because of a perceptual problem* 

The teacher-counselor program is designed to serve children who are not 
so severely physically handicapped as to require special class placement but 
need part-time special teaching and counseling in order for them to succeed 
in their regular classes. 

Providing for Special Talents 

The programs suggested here are examples of activities which will serve 
to offer sophisticated instruction to superior students and at the same time 
encourage pupils and parents from all areas of the school district to use 
and enjoy the facilities available at the Center: 

Talented Young Artists Program 
Talented Young Musicians Program 
Gifted Young Mathematicians Program 
Gifted Young Scientists Program 
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It is planned that the regular Pontiac elementary summer school be con- 
ducted at the Human Resources Center. 

After- school programs can include such student groups and organizations 
as Scouting, Campfire Girls, 4-H, Toastmaster's Club, Science Club, Toast- 
mistress' Club, Safety Patrol, Service Squad, Student Council and library 
Club. 

Providing In-Service Activi.ti.6S for School D istrict Staff 

An information session for all elementary school personnel interested in 
the Human Resources Center is planned for the Fall of 1970, approximately one 
year before the Center is scheduled to open. 

Pontiac classroom teachers will be encouraged to visit classrooms in the 
Human Resources Center. Center personnel may serve as resource people for 
staff meetings at various elementary schools in the district. Research and 
experimental information will be made available to teachers and administrators 
throughout the school system. Pontiac elementary school principals will be 
encouraged to visit the Center periodically to observe the various programs 
and assess for themselves the success and/or failures of the project. They 
will be encouraged to introduce into their own schools the programs and meth- 
ods which they judge to be successful. 

Teachers in Pontiac will be encouraged to bring children to the Center 
to share some educational experiences with Center children of the same age. 
This will expose children from various sections of the city to the fine facil- 
ities and programs of the nter. It should serve to encourage children and 
parents to wish to be a part of this community. 

"In three more decades 1.5 million people will swarm 
over the Pontiac area. The city can be the axis of 
their activities, their promise of a quality life, the 
marketplace where they receive the things they want in 
exchange for their energies and talents. Or it can 
sit in apathy and let the human tide wash it into ob- 
livion in favor of new or more active communities. 

Pontiac has already made its choice." 

William W. Chase 

"Design for Regenerating a City" 
American Education 
March, 1970 Page 9 

NOTE: Photographs and drawings courtesy of Urban Design Associates 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT, CITY OF PONTIAC 

8OAR0 OF EDUCATION 
Russell L. Brown, President 
John K. Irwin, Vice-President 
William H. Anderson, Secretary 
Christopher C. Brown, Trustee 
Lucille 0. Marshall, Trustee 
Elsie Mlhalek, Trustee 
Or. Robert R. Turpin 

ADMINISTRATION 

Or. Dana P. Whltmer, Superintendent of Public Schools 
Richard C. Fell, Assistant Superintendent 
William J. Lacy, Assistant Superintendent 
Vernon L. Schiller, Business Manager 



Additional copies of this booklet may be obtained by writing, or 
j calling: 

j 

S Office of School -Community and Human Relations 

f 

( 

\ 350 Wide Track Drive, E. 

Pontiac, Michigan 48058 

Telephone: 338-9151 Extensions 217 and 218 

i 

j JOHN F. PERDUE, DIRECTOR 
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GENERAL PLAN FOR CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 



The curriculum for the Human Resources Center will be designed in terras 
of identified objectives based upon a sequencial continuum. These objectives 
will be taught through a multi-media, multi-method approach relative to the 
individual needs and characteristics of the learner. 

The children will be pretested in the Spring of 1971 and a profile summary 
of this test data will be available for initial placement during the Summer, 1971. 

The following is an example of how the instruction could be done. In the 
example the various strategies of body motion, manipulation, pencil and paper, 
verbalization and one-one correspondence can be identified. 

Genera l Objective 

Given 2 two-digit whole numbers the student can find the sura. 

Specific Objectives 

1. Given 2 two-digit whole numbers of mulitples of ten, the student 
can find the sura. 

2. Given 2 two-digit whole numbers which do not involve regrouping, 
the student can find the sum. 

3. Given 2 two-digit whole numbers with regrouping, the student can 
find the sura. 

Strategies for Objective #1 

1. Have pupils count by l’s to 10 and then by 10' s to 100 as the teacher 
writes the numerals. . 

123 45678 9 10 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 • 100 

2. Join sets of concrete objects such as bundles of 10 straws. 

3. Use nuraberline on floor. Children walk up and down numberline as 
they count by 10’ s. 




4. Pupil manipulates an abacus using the beads on the ten’s wire with 



no ones. 




20 

440 

60 



tens 



ones 




p 
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5. 


Write problems in 


both vertical and horizontal 


E 

O 

vw 




2 tens + 4 tens = 


6 tens 


2 tens 


20 










+4 tens 


+40 










6 tens 


60 




Evaluation 










1* 


o 

lO 

• 

CM 

O 

CO 


3. 40 


4. 70 


5. 


40 




+60 +40 


+20 


-*-20 




4-50 


6* 


30 + 40 










7* 


50 + 20 










8* 


30 + 60 










9. 


50 + 30 










10* 


10 + 80 
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St-ateg<es for OHoctlve #2 

1, Pupils use dimes and pennies to find the sum of problems like 
21 and 35« 

2. Have pupils use individual numberline to solve problems like 
the following: 

13 23 34 

+1S +12 +21 

3, Use expanded notation to solve the following: 

35 3 tens + 5 ones = 30+5 

+24 +2 tens + 4 ones =20+4 

5 tens + 9 ones = 50 + 9 = 59 

4. Develop the 3 step vertical algorism, writing down the ones 1 step 
and the tens 1 step on separate lines* 

23 = (20 + 3) 

445 = (40 + 5) 

8 < — (3 + 5) Add the ones 

60 ^ — (20 + 40) Add the tens 

68 (60 + 8) Add the ones and tens 

5* Develop the standard algorism and have student practice* 
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Evaluation 

1 . 10 4 12 

2. 12 4 13 

3. 21 4 25 

4. 34 + 44 

5. 43 4 52 



6. 14 

4*52 



7. 15 

4*3 



8. 24 

433 



9. 37 

422 



10. 48 

.450 



Strategies for Objective #3 



1. 

2 . 



3. 



6 

Use flannel board and combine sets of objects (such as 16 red squares 
and 17 gray squares) to demonstrate the problems to be learned. 

Have student manipulate counters on an abacus or bundles of sticks 
to show regrouping. 



24 

438 



20 + 4 
30 + 8 
50 + 12 

(50 + 10) 4 2 or 62 



Develop a three-step algorism writing down the sum of the ones, 
then the tens. 

25 

449 

14 ^ — (5 4 9) 

J>0< — (20 4 40) 

74 < (14 + 60) 

4. Develop the standard algorism and have student practice. 



68 

416 



1 

68 

16 

'Hi 



Write down the 4 (of the 14) in the ones 1 place. Write the 1 ten above 
the other ten. Then add all t.hree numbers in the tens place. 

1 +6 + 1=8 

5, Use tape recorder for oral presentation of problems. Students work 
mentally recording only answers on paper. 

Ex. "Add 6 plus 7 plus 10" 
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Evaluation 



15 


2. 24 


3, 45 


4. 34 


5. 


53 


4-16 


4-16 


4-16 


4-29 




±47 


68 


7 • 73 


8. . 58 


9. 87 


10. 


99 


447 


4-68 


4*79 


4*27 
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HUMAN RESOURCES CENTER 



Community School and Adult Services 



From the outset, the Human Resources Center has been envisioned as a 
means to the regeneration of the central city as well as a focal point 
for activities designed to improve the life chances of citizens of 
all ages* Pontiac, like other similar communities, has a number of 
children who fail to grow and develop as we expect they should* In 
developing programs to meet the needs of these children, the school 
district has accepted the premise that the shortcomings or faults are 
to be sought in the structure of the system and not in the children* The 
school district also accepted the fact that providing a meaningful 
educational program for disadvantaged children is not a simple task. The 
deprived parents of today’s deprived students are the products of an 
educational system which failed. Yet, we asked ourselves, how are the 
schools attended by today’s youngsters much different than those attended 
by their parents? The programs described on the following pages are an 
attempt on the part of this school district and this community to bring 
about changes in both the educational processes and the manner in which 
the school relates to the people who reside in the community* 

Through programs and services which will be offered at the Human Resources 
Center and the support of the City of Pontiac through the Neighborhood 
Development Program, residents should be able to enhance their economic 
ability, health, housing, education, community participation and family 
functioning. The center, then, will be far more than just another new 
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school* While meeting the need to replace obsolete school buildings, 
the center will also contain spaces for pre-school classes and activities 
to benefit out -of -school youth end adults* It will not function like 
any other school before it and will hot' look quite like any educational 
facility which has preceded it* Earlier sections of this prospectus 
have dealt with the basic educational program for pre-school and elementary 
age children* This section outlines the major characteristics of the 
community serving activities. 

Objectives of the Community School Program : 

The objectives and major activities of the community school program are 
outlined as follows: 

(1) To provide special programs and activities to supplement the 
basic instructional program * A year-round program to meet the 
recreational, social and cultural needs of children will be conducted 
on an after-school, weekend, and summer basis. Included will be: 

(a) After-school and summer classes to build upon the regular 
school program* 

(b) Recreation and enrichment activities. 

(c) Increased adult-pupil contact through volunteer tutorial programs. 

(d) Student recognition activities. 

(e) Field trips* 

(f) Cultural activities in the areas of music, art, and literature. 

(g) Maintenance of an open library and resource center. 

(2) To provide programs to meet the special needs of children and the 
community through direct assistance and/or referrals to other agencies. 
An advisory committee consisting of representatives from the community. 
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school* city government, and the various public and private agencies 
which offer services to area residents will be established to provide 
coordination between agencies and to serve as a clearing house 
in an attempt to insure that the total need of families are met# 
Included in the building design are facilities to house agency 
personnel and to provide direct medical and dental treatment to 
children and adults# Several preliminary meetings have been 
conducted with agency representatives and it is anticipated that 
agencies such as the following will provide full or part-time 
personnel and services in the Human Resources Center: 

(a) Oakland County Mental Health Society 

(b) Oakland County Department of Health 

(c) Aid to Dependent Children 

(d) Legal Aid Society 

(e) Oakland County Commission on Economic Opportunity 

(f ) Oakland County Family Service 

(g) Pontiac Area Urban League 

(h) Cloy of Pontiac Public Library 

(i) City or Ponti&c Department of Parks and Recreation 

(j) City of Ponticc Department of Planning and Urban Renewal 

(k) Oakland County Volunteer Bureau 

(l) Oakland Community College 

(m) Oakland University 

(n) Mott Institute for Community Improvement, Michigan State 
University 
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Facilities have been included in the building design to house 
elementary guidance counselors, school nurses, school social 
workers, and school psychologists to be provided by the school 
district. In addition, it is anticipated that, a hot breakfast 
and hot lunch program will be provided for pupils. 

(3) To involve parents in their child »s school program . 

The vast majority of parents of disadvantaged children want an 
education for their child leading to a better life than they have 
obtained, in many cases, parents do not know how to help their 
chiln achieve and, because of their unhappy school experiences, 
fear the school 1 and school people. An obligation of the school 
should be to assist parents in achieving the confidence and 
sophistication they need to support their child in the educational 
process. The program of parent involvement in the pre-schocl 
years has been described earlier. However, it should be added 
here that through the combined efforts of school and agency 
personnel, it is anticipated that continuing contact between the 
school and the parent will be maintained from the pre-natal period 
through the school years of the child. A variety of avenues will 
be utilized to maintain this close contact as outlined belows 

(a) Positive teacher and administrator home visitation? , 

(b) Frequent teacher phone calls and notes to parents, 

(c) Home— school liaison workers . 

(d) Urban League liaison workers 
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(e) Administrator-parent luncheons 

(f) Parent-teacher conferences 

(g) Parent volunteer activities 

(h) Advisory committees 

(5) To familiarize parents and residents with the resources of the 
school and community and methods of exercising their rights and 
re spon sibilit ies ♦ In carrying out this objective! two major 
vehicles will be employed: the community advisory council and the 

block clubc If the physical environment of the community is to 
be improved; if the school is to provide a meaningful educational 
program; and if the social , economic and health needs of the 
community are to be met, citizens will need to be involved directly 
in the decision making process* Therefore, some means of facilitating 
this process must be developed* In the past, a system of block 
organizations feeding into an area adivsory committee has met with 
a considerable degree of success in terms of involving residents in 
meaningful dialogue with school, city and agency representatives. 

It is anticipated that school and agency representatives will 
initiate the formation of block clubs and advisory committees but 
step back into the role of resources persons after the individual 
unit is organized and functioning* A community newsletter will be 
issued on a regular basis to inform residents of current school and 
community activities and to provide a forum for the discussion of 
issues* It is also anticipated that parent field trips to other 
school districts and municipalities will be organized for the 
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purpose of learning about promising innovations and solutions to 
common problems# 

(6) To provide home-management classes for parents. 

Through the services of the Pontiac Schools Adult Education Depart- 
ment, City of Pontiac Department of Parks and Recreation Department 
Oakiand Community College, Oakland University and Michigan State 
University Cooperative* Extension Program a series of classes will 
be conducted at the Human Resources Center to assist families in 
managing their home responsibilities* 

A list of possible classes is included below: 

(a) Expectant Couples 

(b) Child Growth and Development 

(c) One-Parent Families 

(d) Budgeting . 

(e) Family Scheduling 

!' (f) Income Tax 

? (g) Sex Education 

(h) Sewing 

h (i) Upholstering 

J 1 ; ( j ) Hqme Remodeling 

$ (k) Appliance Repair 

l. , N 

(1) Cooki fig and Baking 
jv (m) Interior Decorating 

V / \ 

jj (n) Woodworking and Metal Working 

v . • 
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In addition 9 the possibilities of organizing a cooperative grocery, 
appliance and furniture buying club will bi investigated# 

(7) To provide a self-improvement program for adult and out-of-school youth # 
Many of the adults residing in the HRC area are handicapped by a 

low educational level and a lack of the skills necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of an enriched life# Therefore, it is anticipated that a variety 
of day, night and summer classes and seminars will be organized 
to include the following: 

(a) Adult Basic Education 

(b) Hobby Oriented Classes 

(c) Foreign Language 

(d) Recreational Pursuit Classes 

(e) Driver Education 

(f) Consumer Education 

(g) Smoking Clinics 

(h) Alcohol and Narcotic*: Education 

(8) To provide recreational programs for students » adults and out -of— school 
youth o The HRC plant will encompass one of the finest recreational- 
cultural facilities in the city. Included are a large gym, a community 
auditorium, vocal and instrumental music facilities, an arts and crafts 
area, a home economics room, an industrial arts facility as well as a 
large food service area# Several of these areas will be available for 
day as well as evening use. A wide range of activities for all ages 
will be scheduled in conjunction with community desires and in coopera- 
tion with the Pontiac. Parks and Recreation Department. It is anticipated 
that this function will serve an area larger than that included in the 



HRC attendance area# 
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( 9 ) To provide support and facilities for use by coranunity organization s* 

If the HRC is to fulfill its major purposes it must relate effectively 
and cooperatively with the variety of community organizations which 
serve both children and adult s* Therefore, the staff will be 
available to work closely with the leadership of groups and agencies 
in the planning of activities within the community and in the HRC 
facility* 

( 10) To provide a program of high school completion for adults and out" 
of— school youth o Many adult residents in the community have not 
completed the requirements for a high school diploma and are, there- 
fore, handicapped in securing satisfactory employment and promotion* 
Through the services of the Pontiac Schools Adult Education Department, 
a wide range of high school credit and high school equivalency (GED) 
classes will be offered both during the day and in the evenings. It 

is anticipated that the typical resident will be able to complete the 
majority of the requirements for a high school diploma or equivalency 
certificate in the HRC facility* 

(11) To provide occupational guidance* professional growth and job upgrading 
opportunities to ad^ts and out-of-school youth * Through the services 
of Oakland Community College, the Michigan Employment Securities 
Commission, the Pontiac Area Urban League and the Pontiac Schools 
Adult Education Department a continuing series of seminars and 
individual consultations will be conducted for community residents* 

The major purpose of these sessions will be to provide information 
and counseling concerning improved employment opportunities as well as 
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the resources and programs available to meet the appropriate re- 
quirement So 

(12) To provide for the continuing education needs of adults and out-of-school 
youth. The career ladder concept for paraprofessionals employed 
in the HRC has been described earlier. In addition, it is anticipated 
that the HRC facility will be itilized by Oakland Community College, 
Oakland University, Michigan St.ite University and Wayne State 
University for off-campus undergraduate, graduate and continuing 
education classes designed specifically for residents of the 
greater community as well as for professional members of the school 
district staff. 

Emphasis of the Community School Program 

The previous section reviewed the major objectives of the community 
school, program. However, the section did not imply priorities in 
terms of effort and financial expenditures. The chart on the 
following page is an attempt to conceptualize the emphasis of the 
Human Resources Center program. The base of the triangle indicates 
the major emphasis (Regular Instructional Program). As we move 
vertically on the triangle the emphasis becomes less until we reach 
the peak or level 12 (Continuing Education, College Credit Programs). 
This is not to indicate that college credit programs are less im- 
portant than, for example, home-management classes, but instead the 
ranked priority in terms of community need and resources available 
to the district. 
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STATEMENT 
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The Human Resources Center is an educational institution designed to help 
people develop their talents and human potential throughout their lives. 

Services and programs in the Center will be carried on for children in their 
pre-school years, children in their elementary school years, out-of-school 
youth, and adults throughout their lifetimes. 

"If we can bring white and black parents and their children together in one 
setting with fully enriched educational, social# and recreational programs# 
there should be a potential environment to improve the total living of residents 
in that quadrant of the inner city." 

"Human beings have an almost unlimited potential for growth, for learning# and 
for self-improvement throughout most of their lives. It is to assist in this 
lifelong development of human talent and human potential that the Human Resource: 
Center concept was born. 



^Dr. Dana P. Whitmer, Superintendent, School District of the City of Pontiac# 
Pontiac, Michigan. 
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STRUCTURE 



Director: ">r 0 Thor Petersen 

Principal, North Wing : Harriette D 0 Brooks 

Principal, East Wing and Central Teams: James Davis 



North Wing 
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Team Leaders 

Kenneth Harger — Teams 1 and 2 
Zetalla Rabb — . Team 3 
Ida Thomas — Team 4 
Barbara Cogswell — Teams 5 and 6 



Teachers 

Patricia McGraw 
Kathryn .He Dona Id 
Mary Stovall 
Christina Sideboard 
HollV Davis 
Sandra Buck 
Mike Mans our 
Annie Morris 
Joyce Wims 
Janet Small 

Bilingual Teachers 



Sally Pike 
william Waters 
Jeanne LeRoux 
Reisa Rice 
Martha Kasameyer 
Eric Binder 
Catherine Cunningham 
Calvin Oppenheim 
Barry Rubin 
Mary Garvin 



Alicia Coppola 
Cathy Ferguson 
Joan Pete i. son 

ST3P Intern 



Maria Schulmeyer 
Full Time Student Teacher 



Sandra Cripps 



Urban Corps Interns 

Julius Maddox 
Patricia Waller 
Jean Montgomery 
Steve Poissant 
Thomas Smith 



Enid Childers 
Cecilia Garcia 
Reginald Davis 
Howard Bell 
Walter Thompson 





Sarah JOnes 



Bob Lehman 
Harry McPhail 
Ralph Schick 
Nancy Bailey 
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Special Teachers 

Ann Powers - Vova'l Music 

Tom Anderson - Pnysical Education 

Phyllis Willi ones - Librarian (Media Specialist) 

Oth a Whitcomb - Art 

Janie Payne - Counselor 

Marilyn Baumkcl - Remedial Reading 

Rosa Henderson - Oral Language Resource Teacher - Consultant 
Velma McLain - Speech Correctionist 

Oral Language Assistants 

Betty Flye 
• Paulino Cooper 
Evelyn Gilder 

L ibrary Assistant s 

Frances Shaw 
Albert* Her ccn 

Bi lingual Teacher A-v^intanrs 



Ciprianu AcVk i no 
Kosa Aleman 
Alicia Garcia 
Dc lphi no He r n ar.c lo sr. 
Alicia Rod ri cue a 

COP Teacher Assistants 
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Barbara Smith 
liar Daniels 
Isabella* Ortiz 
Jennifer Quince 
Ellen Whithers 
Nancy Castro 

East Ming 



Team Leaders 

Erma Coit 
Norma Darr 
Marlene Piasecki 



Teachers 

Virginia Kipper 
Lillie Johnson . 
Johnnye Giglio 
Sheila Landis 



Cheryl Joyner 
Elizabeth Zielinski 
Jacqueline Golden.;- 
Janice Hey so 



Ruth Brice ' 

Jean Odle 
Roger Hackbarth 
Edith Shorter 
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Donna Wallace 
Linda Prendergast 
Elizabeth Grazioli 
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East Wing (ContM*) 



Kindergarten 

Mary Cartier 
Berna Friedman 
Patricia Johnson 

Special Education 

E. Borov ich *" . 

Carol Ahnen 

Carol Bentz 

Connie Howard 

Florence Etefia 

Rachsl Gingrich . 

Byron MacDonald 
Mary Mitchell 
Donna Wallace 

Special Teachers 

Douglas Robinson — Counselor 
Norma Pond — Remedial Reading 

Josephine Davidson — Oral Language Resource Teacher 

COP Teacher Assistants ' 

Glox’ia Bosworth 
Thomas .Crawford 
Brenda Gracy 
Marie Logan 

Marie MoCullum • » . 

Oral Language Assistants 

Erma Hirsch 
Gettie Smith 
Mae Talbert 

Essie Boston - Substitute 



ST3P Interns 



Marlene Brown 
Alma Downie 
Heather Heintz 
Joel Marwil 
Michael Murphy 



Constance Calabrese 
Shirley Durnbaugh 
Sylvia Hindi 
Elspeth Murphy 
William Moorman 



Fred Peiss 
Michael Mellon 
Kathleen Tessier 
Betty Harris 



Full Time Student Teacher 
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Leona Johnson 
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To Parents : 

Your child* s enrollment in kindergarten and elementary school is the most 
important step forward in his school life. You have the sincere desire to 
help your child achieve in school. Your child’s success in school will be 
determined to a great degree by the close working partnership between the 
home and the school. He has to learn to live and work .in school with other 
boys and girls under the guidance of well-qualified teachers. 

It is the purpose of the school to provide every child with the best possible 
education. In order to meet the educational needs of your child who is entering 
the Human Resources Center? a program called the r.ongraded school has been 
organized. 

The term "nongraded school" describes the program of instruction organized at 
the beginning of first grade and continuing at the Human Resources Center 
through what is traditionally known as fourth grade. The purpose of the nongraded 
school is to provide a more flexible plan for grouping children so that they 
will progress at their own individual rates of learning. Your child will be 
provided with a firm foundation in reading, writing, spelling, and mathematics. 

He will also study science, social studies, art, music, and other subjects to 
provide for a well balanced program. 

♦All children entering the school from other established schools will be 
appropriately placed through the use of diagnostic tests, teacher observation, 
and cumulative data. Plaseirent will not be based upon reading achievement alone. 
Rather, a given child may find himself placed in one group for reading, another 
for math, etc. True individualization of instruction, based upon the pupil’s 
successes rather than his failures, will be the keystone of the program. In 
this program it will not be necessary for a child to repeat work that he has 
already mastered, nor will areas of instruction be omitted for children who move 
at a faster rate. 

This handbook has been prepared to help you understand the organization and 
operation of the instructional program in the Human Resources Center. 
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FORWARD 



The nongraded school is a plan of school organization by which children are 
grouped for continuous progress. It seeks to meet the needs and individual 
differences of each child so that he will develop to his maximum potential 
mentally# emotionally# and physically. Our aim is to establish a new and 
different process which brings together teacher education and introduces a 
promising program in education. 

Our program is designed to be responsive to changing needs of students and 
communities and to establish within the total context of the school community 
the process for self -renewal. 

In the Human Resources Center we plan to remove 9rade labels eventually and 
place children in flexible groups in which achievement levels are set up to 
insure the pupils understanding of what is to be learned. Each child is placed 
on a continuum and moves through the levels of the curriculum at his own rate. 

A level consists of a prescribed 3 et of skills and learnings through which 
children ars guided at their cwn rate. 

We hope that most children will be able to move through our program in four 
years. A fnW will probably corplete uhe work, in three years# and some may 
find it necessary to remain in the program for five years because they need 
additional time to develop and master ba3ic skills. 

Children grouped ir. the nongraded school will not experience promotion or 
retention because each year they will start where they left off and continue 
on to the next level. There is no failure during the years the child is in 
the nongraded school. 

In the event that the child moves from the Human Resources Center to another 
school or district which does not have a nongraded program# his teachers will 
assess this progress and equate it with the grade at which he would be functioning 
in a traditional school setting. 
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IT OF PHILOSOPHY 



We believe that it is the responsibility of the school to equip each child 
with the tools of mobility that will enable him to function effectively in 
today's society and tomorrow's world* We believe this is possible only if 
each child's capabilities is developed to the fullest extent. Such a concept 
implies that more attention be given to the individual differences and the 
rate of learning of all children. 

We believe that the purpose of the nongraded concept is to promote the continuous 
development of the whole child. It seeks to create flexible learning situations 
in which teachers can adjust their programs to work more creatively with children 
according to their needs and the range of individual abilities. 

We believe the teacher needs to know how to participate in the creation of new 
procedures and forms and how they relate to school life. He or she should be 
tuned in to the changing .times and be able to create new goals and assemble the 
means for carrying them out. Perhaps most critical# he needs to know how to 
train himself or her3£jlf for new educational rules. 

We believe that it should be the purpose of the school to provide the best 
possible learning situation for children so that they will have more opportunities 
to experience success early in their school life. 
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GOALS OF THE NONGBADED SCHOOL 



The purpose for adopting the ungraded plan of organization 



_ _ To provide for continuous progress for all children. 

- - To provide the opportunity tor each child to learn and gr <m at his 
own rate. 



to bwe teaching on what is known .bout child growth and development. 

To provide; flexible groupings in which a child can learn nore effectively. 

To identify and challenge the faster learner and the slew learner and 
place each child where he can learn and meet with success as he awes 
at his own rats. 



- To change the focus from ha* a child is achieving in comparison with 
grade level standards to how he is achieving in terms of his own 
ability and stage of development. 



- - To avoid compounded failures and repeating what has alroady been learned. 
_ To establish a pattern of success early in the school life of the child. 

- - To improve the child's self-image and promote better mental health. 
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CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Children Grow in Different Ways 

Some may be short, tall, fat, thin. 

Children Learn at Different Pates 

Some are very fast learners 

Sop** are fast learners 

So me are slow learners 

Some are slow starters 

Each Child Mov*s Through the Nongraded School at Hie Own Rate 

Host children will complete the levels of instruction offered in the 

H'-tult* Resources Center in four years. 

Some may finish the ins trie tional program in less than four years. 

Sotws children may need as much as five years time to complete the 

instructional program offered in the Human Resources Center. 

In the Nongraded School 

There is no failure . 

There is no repeating what is learned . 

There is no holding back . 

There is no skipping of work to be learned . 

Thn child makes continuous progress. 

Th3 individual needs of the child are met. 
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LET'S LOOK AT GRADES AND LEVELS 
NONCRADED SCHOOL 



Levels - Continuous 
progress with no time 
limit for each level 



Heading Levels Grades - 

(Textbooks) One school year per grade 
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LOVhl t 
Level II 



Readiness 



Kindergarten 



Level 111 
Ltv.il 
Level V 



Pre-Primer 
Primer 
first Reader 
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Level VI 


Second Reader 
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Book I 
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Second Re ado r 



Book II 
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Levels - Continuous 
progress with no time 
limit for each level 



Lev-1 VIII 
Level IX 



Reading Levels Grades - 

(Textbooks) On*, school year per grade 



Third Reader 

Book I 3 

Third Reader 
Book II 
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Lfcve* X 



Fourth Reader 

Book I 4 



>.v :L XI arva XII 



Fifth Readers and 
Enrichment 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CONCERNING 
THE NONGRAD ED SCHOOL 



1. What is the nongraded school? 

The nongraded school is a plan of school organisation which allows the child 
to move through the levels at his own rate. No grade labels are used# but the 
levels of achievement are set up. ha rapidly as a child completes the curriculum 
requirements of one level# he is moved to the next level. This plan provides 
for continuous progress for children without skipping or repeating any of the 
work. 

2. How are the levels determined? 

The content and skills are organized by levels in step-by-step sequence to 
meet the varying neals of children. The levels are as follows t the levels 
1 through 5 are the equivalent of the traditional expectations of the first 
grade; le'*els 6 and 7 correspond to the second grade; levels 8 aid 9 third 
grade; aid# level lo fourth grade. 

3. what is the difference between the word "grade 1 * and the term "level" as used 
in the nongraded school* 

Grade traditionally means achievement with a time limit (one year). 

Level# as used here# means achievement without a time limit. 

4. Is the work well organized? 

Yes# Within the nongraded school# the instructional material is organised to 
met the needs# interests and abilities of pupils. 

5. Why are children placed in levels instead of grades? 

Children may vary widely in their achieve sent in any grade level. Children in 
grade two may read from pore-primer level to fourth reader level. The ungraded 
school is organized by levels so that each child can be placed at a level where 
he can be challenged and from which he can move to the next level. 

6. Will children do less work in the nongraded school? 

No. Reports show that children do as such or sore work than they do in graded 
schools. Removal of grade blocks frees the child to move ahead continuously* 

7* What happens when a child is transferred from the nongraded school to a school 
on s graded plan? 

<Xir school would recommend proper placement for the child. Complete records of 
achievement will be sent to the receiving school. 

8. Will different methods and materials be used? 

Teachers are using new materials and different techniques in the nongraded 
school* They are working with new ways of teaching reading# math# science 
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and social studio. They are working with individualized reading and team 
teaching* 

9. How will parents knew how the children are doing? 

Parents will be made aware cf the child’s progress through parent- teacher 
conferences and progress reports* 

10. How do teachers feel about the nongraded school? 

This plan means more work for teachers for they must keep even more accurate 
records of individual needs and pupil progress* Nevertheless* teachers feel 
that the values to children will be worth the extra work* They feel that they 
get to know their children better* This program allows teachers to work 
individually in more meaningful and creative ways* 
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HOW PARENTS CAN HELP 



Readiness Level 



1. ?how *r. interest in what your child is doing. 

2 look at and diinass things with your child. 

2: s ££ 2SJ 5S2 EK «« *«. «... *,«, ..«. =..».» 

5 # Let your child talk. Listen to him. 

6. Encourage but ao not force your child to read. 

7. Show warmth and patience. 

8. Praise him when he dc«s something well. 



Pre- Primer Level 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

€. 

7. 

8 . 



Continue to read stories and books to your child. 

Continue to encourage your child to read (words on TV, signs, words on 

cereal boxes/ eto.) 

Study word list ever/ right. 

t f se magazines to find sound pi?tures. 

Provide r.ctebrvks for children's work when needed. 

Discus* yc*-r -hild's dail^ p#p*r8. Help him to correct errors. 

Show glf-ir* i n i tCMi'.asi interest in your child. 

H«lp yy-r -Mid g-»* *b b*.i on time. 



Pr iawr bfcv^l 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



u _ Vii ’ • ♦ -» r ' r _ sh ixl stories about pictures. 

Provine y«ir V.iil .itn a library card to show him he can take books home to read. 
Help NOir child with reaaioq by supplying the right word. 

Prdisi your child's *. j ^bi*.ity. _ 

U»tcn ro /oax -nx’.a viu: b*. brings home books or homework to read. 



First P**d«sr I*vn 



1. 

n 

a . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 



Help ycur Ml= tc pra-ti.- ivrogr.ixing the alphabet. 

H'll veu* * chii i***k» ** ll’tVf'rhy-ing v^rd. (ball-call). 

sssr • ctiviti# - “• hc 

ftssiguaents. 



Second Reader - Level 2 1 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



study 



Encourage your ohrld to go to th» library and choose book* that cm 
S toiS 'htt; use words in ~ntence. and write rtort stories about pictures. 

rss r^sr-ms ttuss: — ... 

ani other facial a*ys foi his 

25 ~w W r. «d other paper, brought bo-. 

R*vie- your child', w—kly werd spelling ll*t. 
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